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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


‘FT looks as though Mr. Baldwin’s days as leader of 
Tine Conservative Party were numbered. On Satur- 

day the Mornine Post announced that negotiations 
between Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Beaverbrook had 
broken down and that it was to be ‘** war to the knife ”’ 
between the Press Peers and the Party. The Bromley 
by-election is to be speeded up, and both sections of the 
Protectionists have candidates in the field. Mr. Bald- 
win is stumping the country asking awkward questions 
about Empire Free Trade. 


‘‘The British farmer cannot produce wheat as 
cheaply as the Canadian farmer can produce it. In a 
short time he would be completely knocked out by 
Empire wheat imports. What is the remedy for that 
contingency? ”’ 

‘‘Tf you put a duty on foreign wheat, which ez 
hypothesi they are going to do, that duty has got to be 
probably not less than £1 a quarter. Let us assume that 
the country would give that protection—which I do not 
believe it ever will—what is going to be the result? 
The Empire wheat growers could perfectly well put their 
heads together and import wheat into this country at 
very little less than the effective duty put on foreign corn, 
which would give the result of a completely unearned 
bonus to them of possibly 15s. a quarter, causing a cor- 
responding rise in the price of foodstuffs in this country. 
That shows the inherent weakness of that side of the 
policy.”’ 


Thus Mr. Baldwin is building up a dump of powder 
and shot for the use of Free Traders at the next election. 
It will be interesting to see how long his Party will 
allow this to go on. No wonder the Tory papers have 
made the most of Mr. E. D. Simon’s “ indiscretion ”’ 
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at Oxford, which we discuss in our leading article this 
week. 
* * * 

The Government have stated, definitely, that 
neither Sir John Simon nor any other member of the 
Commission is to be appointed as a delegate to the 
Indian Conference. Although the decision has twice 
been severely criticized in the House it is clear that it 
has been taken on expert advice. Lord Irwin, who 
at the present moment is better qualified than anybody 
in this country to foretell the consequences of appoint- 
ing Sir John Simon and his colleagues to the Confer- 
ence, would appear to have reported that those conse- 
quences would be extremely bad. It would, apparently, 
give the native Press an exceptional opportunity of 
attributing sinister and tortuous manceuvres to the 
British Government; and these insinuations, however 
unjust, might well influence those sections of Indian 
opinion who are ready to make constructive proposals, 
but who are extremely critical of the Report itself. To 
judge by their pronouncements, the native princes may 
be counted amongst the parties who would be deeply 
suspicious if Sir John Simon were appointed. 

* * * 


Seeing that the practical preliminaries to the Con- 
ference now consist in large measure of opening it 
without friction, it is a pity that Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain should have pressed the question of Sir John 
Simon’s appointment so hotly. An ex-Secretary of 
State for India must surely understand that on such 
a question it would be folly to disregard viceregal 
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advice. The inadvisability of doing anything to dis- 
courage those Indian representatives who desire to make 
the Conference a success is emphasized by the latest 
news from the country. The Government of the Central 
Provinces have issued an official paper in which they 
make a statement about the fall in public revenue 
caused by the civil disobedience movement. The figures 
are not, in themselves, alarming; but the official admis- 
sion will certainly for the moment give energy to those 
who still promote hartals and preach blind opposition. 
Indeed, new disturbances have occurred at Bombay, 
and Pandit Malaviya has been arrested. If the Indian 
authorities assume that the Gandhi movement has not 
spent its force, and may gather strength before it does 
so, the only course which the Government at home can 
follow is one which removes every obstacle to the Con- 
ference, even though they are thereby compelled to 
avail themselves of Sir John Simon’s expert advice 
through some other channel than direct membership of 
the Conference. 
* * ” 


As far as it goes, the Government’s agricultural 
policy is obviously sensible. Since bulk purchase, im- 
port boards, and price stabilization are to be discussed 
at the Imperial Conference, the formulation of com- 
prehensive proposals on those matters which affect 
cereal farming must plainly be postponed; but the 
Government have now committed themselves to take 
whatever practical steps may be necessary to put cereal 
growing ‘‘on an economic foundation ” immediately 
the results of the Conference are known. Meanwhile, 
they propose to push on with and accelerate small- 
holding schemes; to improve rural housing; to stimu- 
late agricultural education and research; to set on foot 
land improvement and reclamation schemes in Scot- 
land; and to improve the standard of our livestock by 
regulating the use and import of bulls. Particularly 
interesting is their proposal to establish an Agricul- 
tural Land Utilization Corporation to give practical 
demonstration of the value of the most modern methods 
and utmost mechanization on a large scale. 

. * * 


All these measures lie, however, somewhat in the 
future. The only part of the Government’s policy 
which has now been published in a definite and detailed 
(though still provisional) form is their Agricultural 
Marketing Bill. This measure contemplates the estab- 
lishment of boards charged with the marketing of milk, 
potatoes, hops, wool, cereals, cheese, and livestock ; 
vests such boards with compulsory powers of control 
over the recalcitrant minorities which in the past have 
ruined marketing schemes in agriculture and other in- 
dustries; and provides finance to assist in their estab- 
lishment. The weak place in this plan is that the 
schemes embodying these marketing arrangements must 
result from the voluntary action of substantially repre- 
sentative bodies of producers; and if the producers do 
not take action themselves, then presumably nothing 
will be done. Apart from this probable—or, at best, 
possible—weakness in the mainspring, and from de- 
tailed changes which will be required, the Government’s 
Marketing Bill makes a useful attack on one of the most 
important and most intractable portions of the agricul- 


tural problem. 
* + * 


Lancashire has naturally not found the report of 
the Cotton Committee pleasant to read or easy to 
digest; and it is therefore not at all surprising that 
some of the initial reactions to the report’s severe 
criticisms of the cotton industry should take the form 
of at least partial self-justification. Indeed, parts of a 
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recent statement by the Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners might almost be read as suggesting that the 
industry’s difficulties are wholly due to changes which 
a naughty outside world has inflicted on a Lancashire 
which has long since attained the Olympus (or is it the 
Nirvana ?) of efficiency. Luckily there is reason to hope 
that in their final form these ‘* preliminary observa- 
tions ’’ will be recast; that the internal causes of 
present troubles will be more frankly admitted; and 
that more emphasis will be laid on the co-operation and 
reform which are essential if the cotton industry is to 
be saved. Meanwhile, it is more encouraging to learn 
that the Joint Committee, whose good work was praised 
by the Cotton report, is pressing on with its activities ; 
that a scheme for rationalizing the Egyptian section 
of the industry has already found widespread support ; 
and that an Economic Mission, financed partly by the 
Government, and partly by the trades represented, is 
going out to the Far East with a view to ascertaining 
precisely what steps must be taken to restore our trade, 
particularly in the great Chinese market. 


* * * 


The agenda for the forthcoming Imperial Confer- 
ence, which has just been issued, covers a wide ground 
and will enable all issues of major interest to members 
of the British Commonwealth to be fully discussed. 
Inter-Imperial relations will be reviewed in the light 
of the report of the recent Conference on the Operation 
of Dominion Legislation, and foreign policy and defence 
will be examined doubtless in the light of the Kellogg 
Pact, the London Naval Conference, and the forth- 
coming Disarmament Conference. The major issue 
confronting the Imperial Conference will, however, un- 
questionably be the problem of economic relations and 
Empire development; and the portion of the agenda 
dealing with these subjects has accordingly been com- 
prehensively drafted. It includes a general survey of 
the entire question; bulk purchase and price stabiliza- 
tion; overseas settlement; transport and communica- 
tions, and a number of smaller, though still important, 
topics. Although the establishment of an Imperial 
economic secretariat is not specifically included, it will 
probably be raised in connection with the work of the 
Imperial Economic Committee, the Empire Marketing 
Board, and the Imperial Institute. The public mind is 
still far from clear about what it hopes or desires from 
the Imperial Conference ; but at least there is no reason 
at this stage to fear that discussion will be strait- 
jacketed or the development of policy fettered by an 
inadequate agenda. 

* oa * 


The Road Traffic Act, one of the main legislative 
accomplishments of the past session, includes many 
provisions (and those more important) besides the 
abolition of the speed limit for private motor-cars and 
the institution of compulsory third-party insurance— 
the two points which have hitherto received the greatest 
attention. The Act requires the Ministry of Transport 
to frame a “‘ Road Code ’’; endows the Ministry with 
wide powers that should enable it to deal, amongst 
other matters, with the growing noise nuisance; and 
wisely limits the hours of drivers of public service 
vehicles (as buses, charabancs, and the like are now 
to be called), and of goods lorries to a maximum of 
five at a stretch and a total of eleven in twenty-four. 
Much more far-reaching, however, is the division of 
the country into a dozen traffic areas, and the establish- 
ment of area traffic commissioners charged with the 
duty of controlling and regulating public passenger ser- 
vices and fares and of eliminating wasteful competi- 
tion with other forms of transport. 
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The Departmental Committee on Maternal Mor- 
tality has published an interim report. This document 
cannot be briefly summarized, but we hope to publish 
an article on the subject by Mrs. Eva M. Hubback in 
an early issue. 

* * * 

The Minister of Health has issued a memorandum 
(No. 158) stating that the ‘‘ Government has under 
consideration the question of the use of institutions 
which are controlled by local authorities for the purpose 
of giving advice to women on contraceptive methods.”’ 
The memorandum, which provides a means by which 
birth-control information can sometimes be given and 
obtained in such institutions, is very cautious in its 
wording and at equal pains to stress the circumstances 
in which the information can be withheld. So far as 
the Maternity and Child Welfare Centres are concerned, 
** it is the view of the Government that it is not the 
function of the Centres to give advice in regard to birth 
control,’’ and, it is added, that the use of these Centres 
** for such a purpose would be likely to damage the 
proper work of the Centres.’’ But at the same time the 
Government consider that in special limited cases, that 
is to say, ** (1) when there are medical grounds for 
giving the advice . . .; (2) when the married woman 
is in attendance at the Centres, ... and (8) when 
further pregnancy would be detrimental to health,’’ the 
advice should be given at a separate session and under 
such conditions as will not disturb the normal and 
primary work of the Centre. The memorandum goes 
on to point out that ‘* the local authorities have no 
general power to establish birth-control centres as such, 
but that under the Notification of Births (Extension) 
Act, 1915, it may properly be held that birth-control 
clinics can be provided for this limited class of women.”’ 
This marks an important advance by the Ministry of 
Health, but it must not be supposed that the victory is 
complete. 

* * * 

At the time of writing, the situation created in the 
North of France by the entry into force of the new 
Social Insurance Law is more than ever threatening, 
and there is no sign of a break. In Lille the number of 
strikers—confined for the time being to the textile and 
metallurgical industries—has kept at a steady 380,000. 
Last Sunday the Roubaix-Tourcoing Federation of 
Textile Trade Unions voted a general strike, and in 
two days the number of strikers increased from 6,000 
to about 50,000, out of a total of 100,000 workers; and 
it must not be forgotten that sixty-one factories have 
escaped trouble altogether by agreeing to pay the whole 
insurance premium themselves. So far there has been 
practically no violence, but incidents on the Belgo- 
French frontier show that the calm is not likely to last 
long. The strikers say that the movement is not 
directed against the new law, with which they agree in 
principle, but that they are too badly paid to bear the 
added burden. They have been wanting higher wages 
for some time, and social insurance just happens to be 
the last straw. The employers reply that as it is they 
are making no profit, and that, as they have only been 
keeping their full quota of workmen employed to avoid 
the dangers of unemployment, they will be forced to 
close down if the workers persist in their demands. 

* 7 ~ 

The Swiss Federation have replied to M. Briand’s 
Memorandum in a note which lays great emphasis on 
the Swiss desire for a guaranteed neutrality. The 
French Foreign Office will publish a commentary on all 
the replies received and will lay the whole dossier before 
the League of Nations next month. The mere circula- 
tion of the Memorandum has thus encouraged at least 
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two States—Germany and Switzerland—to state the 
cardinal points of their national policy, and to express 
themselves ready to allow such questions to be matters 
for general discussion. There seems to be a chance, 
therefore, that, if the Quai d’Orsay keep the project 
under discussion, some subjects which are still regarded 
as ‘* reserved’ by professional diplomatists may 
become matters on which responsible statesmen 
exchange opinions more freely than they do at present. 
* . * 


The latest news from China is far more ominous 
than a report that a group of generals have banded 
together against the Government or that Feng-yu- 
hsiang has again changed his colours. In the central 
Yangtse thousands of brigands and deserted soldiers 
have formed an army and are marching and counter 
marching in search of food and plunder. Changsha has 
been attacked, occupied and then abandoned; rumour 
has it that the Central Government bought off the 
rebels. Nobody seems to know in what direction this 
horde of desperate men has now marched. It appears 
certain, however, that the Government forces are hope- 
lessly insufficient, and that no remedy is in sight. If 
the rebel army disperses, several provinces will pass 
under bandit rule; if it retains its cohesion it will do 
so by the sack of undefended towns. 


* * * 


An economic conference recently held in Bucharest 
has concluded with the creation of a Cartel for facili- 
tating the exchange of Yugoslav and Roumanian 
produce. The Export Boards are to be set up in 
Belgrade and Bucharest, and an arrangement has been 
made for Czechoslovakia’s co-operation. The agree- 
ment operates only with regard to Yugoslav pigs and 
cattle and Roumanian agricultural products such as 
wheat and maize; and it is obvious that policy and 
questions of national defence have influenced, if not 
dominated, the arrangement, as great insistence is 
made of the fact that “ prices fixed with the Little 
Entente States will govern the arrangements with other 
States.’’ Nevertheless, it is an extraordinary advance 
that such an agreement should have been concluded at 
all between countries where artificial obstacles to 
trade are esteemed as highly as armed forces and 


defended frontiers. 
* * * 


The B.B.C., usually most jealous in their censor- 
ship of veiled advertisement, must have been caught 
unawares on Monday last by no less a person than Miss 
Amy Johnson herself. Her ingenuous speech in reply 
to her great welcome at Croydon Aerodrome was dis- 
figured by certain passages which were most particular 
in adulatory references to the ‘* generosity’ and 
‘** public spirit ’? of the Damy Mam. Ten thousand 
pounds, which she has received as a prize for her great 
achievement, will be dearly won if she is to become 
the instrument of a publicity department, and it has 
already been announced that she is to tour the country 
under the Darty Mam banner. As for the “‘generosity”’ 
of the newspaper’s gift we have no doubt whatever that 
in its business aspect it is an astute appropriation. 
On August Bank Holiday, it was noticeable that the 
special Amy Johnson number carried an exceptional 
amount of advertising on a day which advertising 
managers count as one of the most barren in the year. 
All the trumpets of Carmelite House have blared forth 
to greet this brilliant and intrepid girl, but if our 
memory is correct, the crescendo has risen from the 
moment when she reached Karachi in record time. We 
doubt whether the Darty Mam. can claim much credit 
for making practicable the start of her adventure. 
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“MR. SIMON’S “ INDISCRETION ” 


R. E. D. SIMON has caused a considerable 

fluttering in the Liberal dovecot and a responsive 

coving in the Conservative pigeon-house by think- 
ing aloud at Oxford on the subject of Free Trade. Even 
among the members of the Liberal Summer School, as 
Mr. Dingle Foot indicates in his article on another page, 
there were some who listened to Mr. Simon with alarm 
and indignation. This was particularly noticeable 
among the younger men and women, who are full of 
enthusiasm for the cause, and were looking for a strong 
lead in a counter-attack upon Lord Beaverbrook’s 
crusaders. Sir Walter Layton and Mr. Ronald Walker 
had given them exactly what they wanted; the former 
an admirable exposition of the classical case for Free 
Trade, and the latter a generous supply of powder and 
shot. They were in no mood for Mr. Simon’s doubts 
and questionings: they thought, to put it frankly, that 
he was talking pernicious nonsense, and they remem- 
bered that journalists were present. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Simon’s remarks were in the best 
tradition of the Liberal Summer Schools. He began by 
saying that he was there, not as a Member of Parlia- 
ment, or as a politician, but as a student; and in that 
capacity he sought enlightenment from the economists 
on certain points in the Free Trade case. if anyone 
doubts the propriety of that proceeding, he should read 
the foreword to the syllabus of this year’s School, from 
which the following are typical extracts :— 


‘Of all political creeds, Liberalism is the most 
dependent upon free inquiry, and the most ready to 
welcome it ; for the essence of Liberalism is a belief in 
freedom of thought, and it has never looked with favour 
upon unchanging cut-and-dried formule. ... 


‘‘ There has never been a time when the duty of 
thinking out afresh the problems of government in the 
light of the Liberal ideal was more urgent and insistent 
than it is to-day. There was never a time when our 
country and the world stood more in need of Liberal 
inspiration, or was less likely to rest satisfied with the 
repetition of the phrases of an earlier generation... . 


‘“The Tenth Summer School... is designed as a 
further contribution to this process of redefining the 
Liberal attitude in relation to the specific problems 
of our own time. ... Those who take part in it will 
make no pretension to lay down the stony tables of a 
Liberal orthodoxy or to define a rigid programme. The 
speakers and lecturers, equally with the listeners, will 
be contributors to a healthy process of inquiry. They 
will express with freedom their individual points of 
view. Their aim will be to challenge discussion and 
investigation. They may even differ widely... .”’ 


An admirable statement of the Liberal attitude in 
general, and the spirit of the Summer Schools in par- 
ticular! And no one embodies that spirit more com- 
pletely than Mr. E. D. Simon, with his intellectual 
integrity and singleness of purpose. Liberalism will 
indeed be dead when it can find no place for men like 
him. And the converse is also true: whatever its poli- 
tical fortunes, it will remain a vital force as long as it 
can attract and hold such men. Perhaps, however, we 
labour the point too much. No one has proposed to 
excommunicate Mr. Simon. We are sensitive on the 
subject because we got into trouble ourselves a few 
months ago for the comparatively mild offence of in- 
dicating that Mr. Snowden would be ill-advised to 
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repeal the McKenna Duties in the last Budget. 
was our heresy ; let us examine Mr. Simon’s. 
His heresy is essentially agnostic. He asserted 
nothing, but he was clearly unconvinced by Sir Walter 
Layton’s brilliant restatement of the case for Free 
Trade. He felt that the whole position should be inves- 
tigated with an open mind in relation to changed con- 
ditions, the plight of our export trades, and the 
staggering figures of unemployment. 
‘* In the presence of these circumstances,’’ he added, 
‘*a school of thought has grown up which advocates a 
Revenue tax of 10 per cent. on all imports to this 
country, including food, but excluding raw materials. It 
is believed that £70 millions or £80 millions could be 
raised in that way. I should like to ask Sir Walter 
Layton whether a revenue tax of that kind could not be 
used in such a way as to assist the export trades by 


relieving them of their burdens, and whether he is quite 
sure that such a tax would do more harm than good? ”’ 


That 


Unlike many Protectionist proposals, this has the 
great advantage of being definite and concrete. It is 
free from the hypotheses and conditions of Mr. Bald- 
win’s schemes, and it is not founded upon impossibilities 
and contradictions like that of Lord Beaverbrook. 
Moreover, we agree with Mr. Simon that the position 
of this country is too serious to reject any serious pro- 
posal without examination. 

Mr. Simon has appealed to the economists, and he 
and his opponents may both be disappointed to learn 
that ‘‘ there is no general a priori presumption either 
for or against the imposition of protective duties as a 
means of raising revenue.’’* It is clear, therefore, that 
we must abandon pure theory and consider the proposal 
realistically. 

Two great merits are claimed for a 10 per cent. 
duty on imports. The first, and much the most impor- 
tant, is that it would be a new and substantial source 
of revenue. This cannot be lightly dismissed. There 
is every prospect of another heavy deficit at the end 
of this financial year, and Mr. Snowden, if he is still 
Chancellor and lives up to his austere principles with 
respect to the Sinking Fund, may have to impose new 
taxation on the same scale as this year. On the top 
of stagnant trade and unprecedented unemployment a 
further increase in direct taxation might prove truly 
disastrous. It would be impossible to carry any con- 
viction by repeating the hope that this increase would 
be the last. The danger of a flight from the pound on 
a catastrophic scale would then be imminent, and, as 
our regular readers know, we do not use that phrase as 
a shadowy bogy, but to indicate a chain of conse- 
quences which we have repeatedly endeavoured to bring 
vividly before them. No Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
however firmly he believes in Free Trade, can afford, 
therefore, to reject without examination an alternative 
source of revenue. 

The second merit which is claimed for a tax on im- 
ports is that it would raise the general level of prices 
in this country and thus lower real wages and enabie 
British industries to compete on easier terms with 
foreign producers in the home markets. This is, at first 
sight, attractive, because many of our manufacturers 
are undoubtedly suffering from the fact that, as Sir 
William Beveridge has put it,¢ ‘* through fall of prices, 
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real wages have risen and become rigid at a point above 
the productivity of the marginal labourer.” _ It would 
do nothing, however, for the export trades, which are, 
after all, the hardest hit, and if some of the proceeds of 
the tax were used to assist exports the proposal would 
at once become less attractive to the Chancellor. 

We have endeavoured to state the case for a 10 per 
cent. tax on imports fairly and impartially, but we 
must now appeal from Mr. Simon, the detached 
student, to Mr. Simon, the politician. Is he really pre- 
pared to recommend this policy to his constituents ? 
If so, he will have to make a speech in some such terms 
as these :— 

** The country needs more revenue, and we dare 
not tax the wage-earners directly, so I propose to 
tax imported food of all kinds, including wheat, meat, 
and fruit. I also propose to tax all imports of manu- 
factured articles, which will not only make them dearer, 
but will raise the price of British manufactures. By 
this device, your real wages will be reduced while the 
profits of employers in the more prosperous trades will 
be increased. Unfortunately, the export trades, such 
as cotton and coal, will be worse off than ever.”’ 

Mr. Simon is a brave man, and he might be pre- 
pared to make some such speech if he were convinced of 
the soundness of the policy. But there is another con- 
sideration of a political character which deserves his 
attention. He shares our view of ‘*‘ Empire Free 
Trade.’? ‘ Lord Beaverbrook’s speeches,’ he said, 
** are so full of incredible contradictions and incredible 
nonsense that I do not know how anyone can believe 
in Empire Free Trade.’? Does he then think that he 
can fight the Protectionist policy of Lord Beaverbrook, 
or that of Mr. Baldwin, or the bastard which will 
emerge from the union of the two, by advocating what 
will strike the electors as a diluted version of the same 
policy ? And if by some miracle he succeeded in getting 
a 10 per cent. tariff, does he think it possible that it 
would be taken off again in five or ten years, when 
its immediate purpose has been served? The whole 
experience of mankind points to the opposite conclu- 
sion, that protective duties imposed for revenue pur- 
poses are continually increased under the pressure of 
protected interests, until they ultimately attain the 
monstrous proportions which are now to be seen in 
America and Australia. And even then we may see 
this monument of human folly crowned by an utterance 
such as that of Mr. Scullin which was quoted, appar- 
ently with approval, in the House of Commons the other 
day : 





‘It is the absence of a sound Protectionist policy, 
which allowed Australia to be flooded with imports, 
which has brought Australia to her present difficult 
position.”’ 

We agree with Mr. Simon that the case for Free 
Trade needs restatement in the light of modern condi- 
tions, and we are willing to re-examine that case with 
the utmost candour; but, meanwhile, we are not 
attracted by the alternatives proposed. The only con- 
sideration by which we are impressed is the Chancellor’s 
great need for new sources of revenue, but unless we 
can be sure that our Chancellors during the next 
twenty years will all be fanatical Free Traders, we shall 
be very rash to embark upon a policy of import duties. 
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THE AGE OF CHEAP TRAVEL 


FTER the wireless, the country omnibus is probably 

more responsible than any other single factor for the 

difference between pre-war and post-war England. 
Its importance in fostering the travel habit, decentralizing 
the towns, and suburbanizing the villages has been immense. 
Strictly speaking, indeed, it is not entirely a post-war 
development. A few pioneer local bus services were in 
operation before 1914, but were discontinued during the 
war. The impetus to development came after the war with 
demobilization, when hundreds of ex-Service men found the 
running of a small bus service a congenial open-air occu- 
pation requiring little capital or technical skill. It early 
proved a profitable calling, with the cost of vehicles, petrol, 
and tyres falling rapidly and out of all proportion to the 
general decline in the price level, and, by 1924, every town 
and practically every village in the country was linked up 
by a vast network of omnibus routes. 

Since the network has become virtually complete, the 
second process has begun. This consists of reducing 
the number of different companies operating, and intensify- 
ing services at cut rates wherever there was a profitable 
railway traffic to be tempted on to the roads. The small 
man, however, has not always lost ground to the extent 
expected. To attract passengers on a competitive bus 
route depends in the last resort largely on personal con- 
siderations, and the small man has a considerable advan- 
tage in the country in knowing his “ fares,’ to offset 
against the more luxurious travel provided by the larger 
undertaking. Nevertheless, the large companies have 
expanded steadily, mainly by buying out the small at 
inflated figures. Where this has been done, they have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a quasi-monopoly over the routes in 
particular areas, as the rising standard of comfort and 
punctuality demanded by the public, and the reluctance of 
many licensing authorities to allow fresh operators to enter 
the business, have made it all but impossible for a new man 
to come in. 

The fall in the cost of road transport assumed such 
proportions by 1924 as to compel the railways to take active 
steps to combat it. An application by the railways for road 
powers in 1922 had been withdrawn on the advice of the 
Minister of Transport in consequence of the storm of oppo- 
sition it provoked, and it was not thought wise to renew the 
application at once. The railways therefore began a policy 
of issuing special cheap fares at reduced rates, in some cases 
offering return tickets for appreciably less than the single 
fare, and at the same time running more trains and increas- 
ing their travelling facilities. Until 1928 they still con- 
tinued to lose passengers to the roads, but the loss in 
passengers was small compared with the loss of revenue 
occasioned by the reduced fares. The passenger revenue 
of the four amalgamated railways fell from £70,000,000 in 
1924 to £60,000,000 in 1929, and is still falling, through 
an ever increasing proportion of the passengers being 
carried at reduced fares. This fact becomes even more 
remarkable in face of an increase in passenger train-miles 
in the order of 10 per cent. during the five years. 

The decline in railway passenger receipts was accom- 
panied by a tremendous increase in the travel habit in 
general. Furthermore, by 1927 the motor omnibus was 
beginning to offer serious competition for long-distance ser- 
vices, and the outlook for the railways grew very black. A 
further application was made for road powers, the railways” 
case being much better prepared than previously. The 
opposition this time was less vociferous, and accordingly in 
August, 1928, the Railway (Road Transport) Act became 
law. The railways obtained general powers to own and 
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operate road transport as they pleased, instead of merely 
being permitted to use it for collection and delivery ser- 
vices to and from their stations. They accordingly entered 
into negotiations with the larger omnibus operators forth- 
with. 

The period of competition had been of great benefit to 
the public who had enjoyed an era of really cheap and 
plentiful facilities for travel, at any rate on routes where 
there was direct road and rail competition. Where there 
was no such competition, the prevailing standard of fares 
was higher, but the bus services were apparently remunera- 
tive even on the cheap competitive routes. At the end of 
this period, in 1928, the buses were probably carrying 40 per 
cent. of local passenger traffic. 

During the past two years the railways have spent 
nearly £9,000,000 in acquiring interests in omnibus com- 
panies, and their programme even now is by no means 
complete. Their policy has been to mark out the country 
into the areas served by the big bus companies. The rail- 
ways interested in each area have joined with the leading 
road transport holding company, the Tilling and B.A.T., to 
acquire control of the local large bus undertaking, and, as 
and when the opportunity has presented itself, the rail- 
ways have bought up the various small companies serving 
the same area and have merged them into the large com- 
pany. The next process will be the consolidation of the 
remaining bus companies into a small number of really 
large concerns, possibly one bus company to correspond 
roughly with the territory served by each railway. 

Simultaneously with the acquisition of railway in- 
terests in bus companies, local transport committees have 
been formed, representative of both road and rail interests, 
to work out the details of the co-ordination of both types 
of transport in each district. In due course, no doubt, 
important results will be obtained in the way of closing 
down railway branch lines and transferring short-distance 
traffic to the local bus company, while limiting the expan- 
sion of long-distance motor-coach services, but up to the 
present practically nothing has been done. A revision in 
an upward direction of both road and rail fares seems also 
a probability, together with some reduction in travelling 
facilities. It will, however, take some time before these 
changes come about, since the old rivalry between road 
and rail is dying but slowly. The representatives of both 
forms of transport on the local committees are in many 
eases so jealous of each other that it is very difficult to 
reach agreement with regard to the least proposed change 
in the position existing at the time when the railway 
obtained an interest in the local bus company. 

The further co-ordination of road and rail is one of 
the objectives of the Road Traffic Act. The ultimate ideal, 
according to the Royal Commission on Transport, is ‘* con- 
trolled monopolies.”? To work towards this will be one of 
the duties of the Area Traffic Commissioners, who will be 
officials appointed under the Act by the Minister of Trans- 
port, to replace the present licensing authorities. The Area 
Commissioners will be instructed to ‘* prevent wasteful 
competition,’? ‘* eliminate unnecessary services,’? and 
** provide unremunerative services,’? using as a lever to do 
this their power to make the granting of a licence pro- 
visional on the fulfilment of any conditions they may at 
the time, or in the future, think fit to impose. The Road 
Traffic Act will, however, give municipalities rather wide 
powers in the matter of extending their services which will 
have the effect of making them relatively independent of 
the Area Commissioners. There is in consequence a move- 
ment afoot among the large bus companies to amalgamate 
their services with those of the municipalities within their 
areas, with the consequence that ultimately the control of 
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passenger road transport seems likely to fall into the hands 
of a composite body consisting of the railways, the Tilling 
and B.A.T. holding company, and the municipalities, under 
the close supervision of the Ministry of Transport. 

The transport problem of the future is going to centre 
round the question of cheap travel. The abnormal condi- 
tions of the past five or six years have given the public 
for the first time in history a taste of really cheap transport, 
and have led people to acquire the travel habit. They have 
in addition caused a greater dispersion of population and 
an improvement in the average standard of housing through 
the development of remote areas for residential purposes. 
The return to a transport monopoly, even a “ controlled ” 
monopoly will almost certainly pave the way to a tightening 
up of fares, which, if the question be considered from the 
purely business standpoint, is quite justifiable. The diffi- 
culty is that it would be most undesirable from the national 
point of view to attempt to drive people who have built 
their homes in the country back into congested towns. 
This would in fact be the result of a general increase in 
fares. On the other hand, the transport operators will 
demand an adequate return on their capital, which is being 
inflated owing to the high prices at which omnibus shares 
are changing hands, This seems, prima facie, to be a case 
where, in the interests of the nation’s health, it is undesir- 
able that a service should be run purely on a profit basis, 
and where the better distribution of the population should 
be assisted, if necessary, by the State. There is no insuper- 
able difficulty in the way of devising a scheme for the con- 
tinuation of the cheap travel facilities which are so essential 
to the health and mental alertness of the people. It could 
easily be arranged by means of a subsidy to the State- 
controlled transport monopolies; the financial basis of the 
subsidy ought to be taxation of the increased value of 
properties adjacent to the main omnibus routes. It is to 
be hoped that the Royal Commission on Transport will 
fully explore the need for and possibilities of such a scheme. 

CHRISTOPHER T. BRUNNER. 


FREE MARKETS OR FIXED 
CONTRACTS IN THE 
GRAIN TRADE 


(From a CORRESPONDENT.) 


HE international trade in wheat is carried on mainly 

between four countries, the U.S.A., Canada, Argen- 

tine, and Australia, which have surpluses to export, 
and the European countries which require more than they 
can grow. Russia and to a less extent India and the 
Danubian countries no longer export as much as they 
did, or export hardly any at all, partly because 
they grow less wheat and partly because, owing to 
agrarian changes or otherwise, the producer consumes more. 
Certain non-European countries, as Brazil and Japan, also 
import wheat. In Europe the chief buyers of imported 
wheat are the United Kingdom (old style), Germany, the 
Scandinavian countries, France, Holland and Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Czechoslovakia. Italy less than formerly. 
Great Britain takes at least a third of the total import into 
Europe—in some years over 50 million quintals—a quintal 
is about 2 cwt. 

Some of the imports put down to the account of 
Belgium and Holland are entered at Antwerp and Rotter- 
dam but go on to Westphalia and Rhenish Prussia. 

The great transactions of sale are carried on at Chicago, 
New York, St. Louis, Winnipeg, Buenos Ayres, Liverpool, 
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London, and certain centres in Germany and the Low 
Countries. The importing agencies—millers or merchants— 
wish to secure a steady flow of supplies without having to 
carry more than they can handle from time to time. This 
problem is less simple in this country than elsewhere because 
we grow less wheat ourselves and are dependent on supplies 
from a greater variety of sources—and those more or less 
distant—than other countries. Further, as our mills are 
mainly concentrated at the ports, they are few and big 
and handle great quantities, and therefore have to buy big 
quantities at any one time. All the big markets deal in 
big single transactions, and as the grain demanded on 
these terms is not always in sight, the practice of forward 
or future buying has grown up. This practice further 
enables the miller (and the consumer) to evade the burden 
of the “ carry,’? which is spread over a number of 
shoulders—those of the speculative dealers and perhaps the 
producers. 

In order to get a more precise idea of the scale of the 
international trade in wheat, it may be said that if the 
main exporting countries had only 700 million bushels (or 
about 180 million quintals) to export in any year, that 
amount would barely suffice the needs of the importing 
countries in Europe. The big producers are the U.S.A., 
Canada, Argentine, India, Australia. If Australia’s crop 
be represented by 1, then on the average Argentine and 
India each produce 2, Canada 8, the U.S. 5 or 6, and 
Europe 8 or 9. But the amounts available for export are 
relatively greater in the case of Canada, Argentine, and 
Australia than of the U.S. or India. Among the European 
importing countries Great Britain takes one third, but in 
some years the joint demand of France, Germany, and 
Italy exceeds that of Great Britain. Their demands, how- 
ever, fluctuate, while ours is steady. 

It is obvious that in order to get the spread of supplies 
all the year round we should under any system be able to 
buy from the various sources of supply which are abundant 
at different seasons of the year. Thus we could not cut 
out the southern hemisphere crops, which ripen and are 
harvested in our mid-winter—the less so since we have 
lost our old early crop, the Indian, which is harvested in 
May. Then we could not afford to pass over the U.S., 
since their winter wheat areas have a harvest in July, 
whereas the Canadian harvest is an autumn harvest and 
the crop might be affected by frosts at harvest time (though 
it should be conceded that the varying wheat was 
developed in order to avoid this risk and ‘‘ Marquis” is 
the leading variety in Western Canada). 

Hence anything like exclusive dealing with the 
Dominions would contract our supplies and put on us the 
** carry ’? which we avoid at present. 

Further, we have £500 million invested in Argentine— 
more than in any of the Dominions. What advantages, 
then, would be gained by substituting anything like fixed 
contracts with certain exporting producers? _ Briefly, it 
might thereby be possible to avoid the great fluctuations in 
price which have occurred since the war—and such fluctua- 
tions are usually exaggerated by the intrusion of a sheer 
gambling element into the speculative market. If the 
various groups of producers agreed to guarantee fixed sup- 
plies over a term of years, taking on their side the risk of 
fluctuating yields through natural causes, they would expect 
a ** fair price ’?; and in order to reconcile them to coming 
out of world markets and world prices, the negotiated price 
would have to be based largely on cost of production. In 
order to safeguard our position as consumers, agreements 
would have to be made with producers in Argentine and 
the U.S.A. as well as with those in Canada and Australia. 
In the U.S.A. we should do well to deal with producers in 
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the hard spring wheat areas of the North-West and the 
hard winter wheat areas of the great plains just south 
of them. We should then get our stock of hard wheats with 
their higher percentage of proteins and better milling 
quality from the northern hemisphere, and the soft wheats, 
comparable to the home grown, from the southern. 

If so large a proportion of producers and consumers 
contracted out of the existing practice, it would thereafter 
be possible to speak of world markets and world prices only 
in a modified sense. Liverpool and London would have 
gone out of the speculative market, so too would Winnipeg 
to a large extent. The constants would be less, the variables 
greater, especially on the importing side, because the Euro- 
pean nations import according to the varying annual yields 
of their own crops. Hence, if the experiment were a suc- 
cess, the Scandinavian countries, Holland, Belgium, and 
Switzerland might follow our example as their demand is 
steady. Possibly it cannot be pleaded for such a measure 
that it would make bread cheaper for our people as con- 
sumers; but if we are to extend markets for our goods, it 
must be largely through the great groups of producers of 
foodstuffs and vegetable raw materials in non-European 
countries. Hence it is to our advantage that the grain 
growers of the world should have steady prices. The 
advantage of contact with our Dominions is that they 
primarily represent this class of producer. 


THE JESTER’S DILEMMA 


You who read these random rhymes, 
Pause and ponder! Can you see 
What a ghastly bore, at times, 
They must represent for me? 
Would you like to have to seek 
For a subject every week? 


Sometimes nothing in the world 
Strikes me as at all amusing; 
Sometimes to despair I’m hurled 
By the weekly need for choosing 
One of all the jests i find 
In the follies of mankind. 


Shall I take (e.g.) as text 
Mr. Sandham’s revelation— 
Picture Snowden as the next 
Martyr to inebriation, 
While for silver (or a note) 
Alexander sells his vote? 


Shall I venture to deride 
Cardinals, when they profess 

That two thousand peasants died 
Just because the taste in dress 

Of some other folk seemed odd 

To their effigy of God? 


Shall I ask if Simon thinks 
(Simple Simon, I’m afraid !) 
You can safely mix the drinks 
Of Protection and Free Trade? 
(Put the proverb to the test: 
*Twixt two stools—you know the rest.) 


Facing-both-ways may look well 
In a politician’s dreams ; 
I, alas! beneath the spell 
Of three most attractive themes, 
Let the precious moments run 
Till I’ve time to deal with none. 


MACFLECKNOE. 
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COLOURED FAMILIES IN 
ENGLISH PORTS 


ROM time to time the public is made aware of racial 

conflicts in our seaport towns, There were fierce riots 

in Liverpool and in London shortly after the termina- 
tion of the War. There have also been disturbances at 
Cardiff. Quite recently there was fighting in South Shields, 
when unemployed seamen of that very distressed town 
attacked Arabs who were being engaged as firemen. 

Spectacular incidents of this kind call attention to one 
aspect of the problem occasioned by the contact of races. 
But there are other aspects which usually escape notice 
because they are sordid, though equally painful and equally 
serious. Many Asiatic and African seamen marry white 
women, or have irregular relations with them; and anyone 
familiar with our seaports will have seen half-caste children, 
and will probably have wondered what kind of place they 
are able to find in our world. 

A partial answer can now be given to the question. 
Three or four years ago, in the course of anthropological 
research, an investigator was much struck by the unhappy 
condition of the half-caste children in Liverpool. As a 
result of representations made, a special inquiry was set 
on foot, and was very ably conducted by Miss M. E. 
Fletcher. The report has now been issued by the Liverpool 
Association for the Welfare of Half-Caste Children. 

There seems to be most trouble with the families of 
West African negroes. There are estimated to be about 
four hundred and fifty such families in Liverpool, and over 
thirteen hundred children. Some of the men settled during 
the War; others have left their ships in hope of earning 
more on shore; whilst others have been left behind sick 
and have stayed on. Some are still seamen, who make 
Liverpool their headquarters. A few of them have married 
decent white women, who almost invariably come to regret 
the step- More often they live, married or otherwise, with 
women whose morals were questionable to start with, and 
who now enter freely into relations with other men. 

The children of such unions are, as might be supposed, 
unfortunate and unhappy. They are painfully aware of 
the colour distinction, especially where brothers or sisters 
are white. Many of them are illegitimate, with all the 
disadvantages attaching to illegitimacy. And they grow up 
in an atmosphere overcharged with sex. The white children 
suffer as well as the coloured children, for they are ashamed 
of the connection. The feeling of the community against 
the half-caste families is one of race prejudice, fortified 
and apparently justified by the low moral standards of 
most of the homes. 

The problem becomes more acute, especially with the 
girls, as they reach adolescence. Employment is almost 
unobtainable; and the mothers, hitherto perhaps affec- 
tionate, begin to reproach the children with being a burden 
upon them. It is not easy to get wholesome recreation, 
since they are either slighted, or think themselves slighted, 
in the ordinary clubs and organizations for adolescents. 
With all these handicaps, it is not surprising that half-caste 
girls usually grow up into immorality. 

A significant statement in the report is that Liverpool 
is the only port where West African firemen are paid less 
than white firemen. It is further said that even when the 
men are in work and at sea, a large proportion of the 
families fall below the poverty line. If the facts are as 
stated, there is here an obvious and heavy aggravation of 
the moral and other difficulties of half-caste family life, 
which could and should be remedied. 

Some inquiry was made in other towns where coloured 
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seamen are commonly found. Sufficient was learned to 
indicate that there were special problems in each of them 
needing investigation. It was also clear that the problems 
are at present very imperfectly apprehended, even by those 
whose duties bring them into contact with coloured seamen 
and their families. The problems are not moral or economic 
problems only, there are also health problems. In South 
Shields, for instance, there is a very heavy mortality among 
the Arabs from tuberculosis. There is obviously room for 
the same kind of painstaking study in London, Cardiff, 
Glasgow, and on the Tyne, as has been made in Liverpool. 
It seems probable, however, that the Angio-Negroid 
families in Liverpool present the largest and mest serious 
colour problem in this country. 

The committee responsible for the report hold that the 
only really satisfactory solution would be the exclusion of 
African seamen from English ports, and that this is desir- 
able in the interests of both races. But they recognize that 
it is difficult, if not impracticable. The Kroo men in 
Liverpool hold British passports, though in the case of 
many of them British citizenship is doubtful. It is 
apparently easy for a Liberian to get hold of a British pass- 
port in Sierra Leone; there might with advantage be some 
stiffening up in this respect. It would certainly help also 
if firemen were signed on in the African ports for the round 
trip, and so could not take their discharge over here. 
Lastly, the committee asks that since these four hundred 
and fifty families exist in Liverpool, and since their condition 
is so manifestly unsatisfactory, a weliare worker should be 
appointed to give them what help is possible. Obviously 
the firms which have been mainly responsible for bringing 
these men over here may reasonably be expected to give 
their support to the recommendation. 

Henry A. MEss. 


THE LIBERAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


HE Liberal Summer School has never borne much 

resemblance to a party demonstration. It has con- 

cerned itself with manufacture rather than salesman- 
ship, and this year there was certainly no attempt at 
window-dressing. The majority of members seemed to be 
oppressed with a sense of crisis, economic crisis at home and 
political crisis in the Empire. Free Trade, Unemployment, 
and India occupied their attention almost to the exclusion 
of other topics. The Condition of England question figured 
less than ever before in the programme, presumably because 
men do not stop to furnish the dug-outs when the enemy 
is making a massed attack all along the line. 

It is at once the strength and the weakness of modern 
Liberalism that it is not doctrinaire. Even Lord Beaver- 
brook, had he been present to listen to the discussions on 
fiscal policy, might have revised his opinions about hard- 
shell Cobdenists. This does not mean that the assembled 
Liberals were shaken in the faith. But they showed a 
readiness to examine their convictions in the light of modern 
experience, and did not insist on regarding Free Trade as 
** the international law of the Almighty.” Mr. E. D. 
Simon, who played the réle of advocatus diaboli, was 
listened to with sympathetic tolerance when he confessed 
to twinges of conscience over the purchase of an American 
car, and spoke wistfully of a 10 per cent. revenue duty on 
imported food and manufactures. Of course, he was imme- 
diately impaled on the horns of several dilemmas. He 
himself is probably fully aware that his suggestion is a 
political impossibility. A party advocating a 10 per cent. 
tariff would almost certainly go down in the electoral lists 
before opponents demanding a full-blooded 30 per cent. 
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The principle once admitted, it would be more than difficult 
to limit its application. And the task of distinguishing 
between raw materials and final products might puzzle even 
the member for Withington. But his speech was signifi- 
cant, not as an indication of a Protectionist drift, but as 
showing that there are now no ‘“* reserved matters ”? in 
Liberal discussions. 

If Mr. Simon’s aim was to provoke a thorough restate- 
ment of the Free Trade case he was certainly successful. 
The cat was among the pigeons with a vengeance. Sir 
Walter Layton produced apposite quotations from the 
Yellow Book to confound his errant collaborator. And Mr. 
Ramsay Muir pointed out that the effect would be to 
transfer seventy to eighty millions of taxation from the 
shoulders of the income and super-tax payers to those of the 
consumer. The chief beneficiaries would be the rentier 
class, who had already profited more than any other from 
the financial policy of the past few years. Moreover, the 
rise in the cost of living, while lowering real wages all 
round, would do nothing to redress the disequilibrium 
between wages in the sheltered and unsheltered trades. 

Mr. Simon had the air of a man thinking aloud, and 
clearly he had not even convinced himself. Now no one 
denies the value of independent cerebration, but it is 
perhaps permissible to wonder what purpose was served by 
this public expression of doubt. Was it really necessary to 
propound these misgivings in full conference with the cer- 
tainty that they would be broadcast by the Conservative 
Press? After all, it is a little disconcerting for the troops 
who are manning the breaches in the walls to hear their 
officers discussing whether the gates should not be thrown 
open to the besiegers. 

But whatever the effect of these mild disputations, there 
was no satisfaction for the Crusaders. Mr. Ronald Walker 
is what H. A. Vachell would call ** a cold water man,’’ and 
he turned the hose with deadly effect on Major Proctor, a 
knight-errant of the Crusade, who had been rash enough to 
venture within range. Mr. Walker, at all events, is 
thoroughly healthy in the faith, and his speech was a 
genuine masterpiece. 

Liberal ideas with regard to the Empire were crystal- 
lized by the Marquess of Lothian. The Dominions, having 
become industrialized, are now fully developed nations. It 
would be difficult to deny the right of Canada, should she 
wish it, to secede. But the same process of industrializa- 
tion and development, with consequent unrest, is taking 
place in Asia, and Africa will follow. There may be a 
period of race antagonisms ahead. It is the function of 
the British Empire, embracing so many races, to act as a 
bridge. Within its boundaries it is possible to promote 
intimacy and understanding. An opportunity for applying 
this conception was given by Mr. Srinivasa Sastri. Mr. 
Sastri can only be described as an orator, and his 
explanation of the Indian point of view was a perfect 
example of eloquence without rhetoric. He made the effec- 
tive point that nothing would have been achieved without 
agitation. ‘* Your own history has taught them that unless 
there is struggle and tumult you do not take any great step 
in advance.”’ 

On Monday evening the school turned from the 
grievances of India to the aspirations of the Celtic fringe. 
Miss Megan Lloyd George, in a characteristically vivacious 
speech, pressed the claims of Welsh Nationalism, and Mr. 
David Keir foretold a withdrawal of the Scots over the 
Wall. With all respect to Mr. Keir, one could not help 
feeling that the Scottish Nationalist movement was a 
shadowy and academic affair beside the magnificent national 
consciousness of the Welsh. Mr. Ramsay Muir, who was 
in the chair, opened with an impassioned plea for a return 
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to the Heptarchy, and later staggered his audience with a 
confession of Iberian descent. His dearest ambition, it 
appears, is to drive out the Celtic, Saxon, Danish and 
Norman interlopers. May we all be spared to see the Chair- 
man of the Liberal Party, club in hand and appropriately 
clad, leading a revolt of the troglodytes ! 

The interest of the Tenth Summer School lay in the 
reaction of the Liberal mind to an emergency. There was 
a sturdy refusal to accept counsels of despair. Liberals 
would not confess failure by seeking shelter behind a tariff 
wall. They clearly approved when Mr. Wallace nailed the 
flag of national development to the mast. And they did 
not want to comfort themselves with easy speeches. The 
attitude was, ‘* It is a difficult wicket. But stand up to 
the bowling, and don’t appeal against the light.’’ 

DINGLE Foor. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE ECONOMIC WORK OF THE LEAGUE 


S1r,—I should be obliged if you would allow me to add 
a few observations to Lord Cecil’s article of last week. 

I will not attempt to express here how much I value 
such an appreciation of my own part in the League’s work 
by one whose approval is more to me than that of any 
man living. My present letter will touch on a few points 
only. 

I agree with him as to the importance of the League’s 
Austrian reconstruction scheme, both as a pioneer effort 
in European reconstruction and as a preparation, to a 
greater extent than has been generally recognized, for the 
Dawes’ reparation plan. He does me too much honour, 
however, in implying that I conceived that scheme. I wish 
Ihad. I helped, with a number of others (the list would not 
be short and would include present as well as past col- 
leagues, so I will not give it here) in securing the acceptance 
of the scheme and its execution. But as regards the original 
conception, if any names should be mentioned they are, in 
my judgment, those of M. Jean Monnet (then Deputy 
Secretary-General), on the political side, and Sir Basil 
Blackett, on the technical side, the original idea being 
rapidly developed by some other members of the Financial 
Committee. I had not in fact the experience or the technical 
knowledge to conceive the scheme myself. As to the Brussels 
Financial Conference and the Dawes plan, I was allowed 
(though I was not officially concerned) to help in the drafting 
required, but the first was organized by Sir Walter Layton 
and the whole of the constructive work on the latter was 
done by the experts themselves, notably Mr. Owen D. Young 
and Sir Josiah Stamp. 

The distinctive characteristic of the successive League 
tasks was that they were essentially collective. All of them 
required a combination of persons, bringing different kinds 
of experience—political, Treasury, banking, and administra- 
tive—and able to influence different circles in several coun- 
tries. Most of these were men normally engaged each in 
his respective sphere in his own country and serving the 
League on a voluntary basis through membership of the 
Financial Committee or as representatives on the Council. 
The League’s principles, traditions, and organization enabled 
each to bring his specialized contribution and to merge them 
all in a common, coherent, and anonymous whole. It was 
this team work which brought success. The methods em- 
ployed, and made possible by the League’s organization, 
illustrate why the League is, and will remain, an indispens- 
able part of the machinery of world government. 

I am grateful to Lord Cecil for what he says as to my 
leaving the Secretariat. I have not indeed (as some Press 
statements have suggested) already left, and shall not be 
doing so for some little time, certainly not till after the 
forthcoming Assembly. But it is true that I have decided 
to resign. As Lord Cecil rightly says, there has been no 
question whatever of personal difference, and certainly no 
change of outlook or interest in international affairs, nor 
any diminished belief in the League. Mr. C. E. Montague, 
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on vacating a position he had long held on the MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN, told a friend that there was nothing about his 
resignation either ‘‘ fractious or frictious,’’ but that he felt 
that a chapter had come to a close. Those words apply 
exactly to my case. After long reflection I have come to the 
conclusion that I can, at this moment, work more effectively 
through some other medium than that of a position in the 
Secretariat. 

Since I first began to learn about methods of inter- 
national collaboration, in connection with the shipping 
problems of 1917-20, I have been, as regards the wider and 
more general aspects of my work—and with more than one 
change of form and setting—often Lord Cecil’s servant, 
always his disciple. Such I hope still to be.—Yours, &c., 

ARTHUR SALTER. 

August 4th, 1930. 


MR. SIMON’S “ INDISCRETION ” 
Sir,—-The political ghosts of McKenna and Mond arise 


before us of the Liberal rank and file when we read Mr. 
E. D. Simon’s ‘‘ indiscretion.’’ He seems to us first to yield 
the pass, and then, when reminded of his serious act, to 
suggest a conference to consider whether in the change of 
circumstances the pass should have been held at all. Why 
did he not call the conference first? Either the cause is 
strong enough to stand the test of time and altered condi- 
tions, or we should recognize that the Liberal Party’s 
struggle for life is not worth while. In any case, it must do 
good to restate the case to meet modern facts and old argu- 
ments in new dress. It may even be advisable to discard 
some of our own arguments ; you questioned one of them in 
a suggestive article some little time ago. The Free Trade 
cause does not depend upon the single basis of the automatic 
balancing of imports and exports. 

Mr. Simon is upset by the extent of the imports of 
foreign goods. If it is an evil that foreign goods come in, 
then it is an evil, from the foreigner’s point of view, that 
our goods should go out. Each country is thus justified in 
building its Chinese wall still higher, and Prohibition is the 
logical conclusion. The League of Nations against war, and 
its very opposite against trade. 

The Protectionist puts all that in reverse. If other coun- 
tries stop our exports, let us stop their imports here. But 
how is it to be done? In such a war, heavy weapons are 
needed. Mr. Simon talks of a small duty. Mr. Ramsay Muir 
replies at once that a small duty will not do, and, even if 
adopted as a beginning, would soon grow into a big one. 
Who wants the 1 per cent. or 2 per cent. duty, and what 
possible effect would it have but to hamper trade at the 
Customs houses and slightly increase our exporters’ diffi- 
culties? Would Mr. Simon face the McKenna standard of 
334 per cent.? For that is what his ‘‘ indiscretion *’ will be 
interpreted as supporting. The prodigious duties of the 
Australian Tariff have all grown out of ‘‘ infant industry ”’ 
sustenances. Our industries are not infants here, and the 
call is not for infant food, but for a substantial tariff to 
keep out an adult dumper. What is the strength of the 
dose of anti-dumping medicine to be? 

And what is to be the effect on internal prices, and on 
the cost of living, and on nominal wages, and on our export 
trade? Can we face the probability of our ceasing to be an 
exporting country? What population will this small land 
support in a standard of comfort even equal to that of to- 
day? Would our invisible exports continue to pay for our 
essential imports, when our ships would cost more to build 
and our seamen get higher nominal wages? The thought of 
the displacement—and the loss—of employment at every 
stage of the process is appalling. Millions in this—and, for 
the matter of that, in any—country are uncomfortably close 
to the subsistence-line. Can we gamble with an experiment 
at their expense? 

Lest we have any more such ‘“ indiscretions *’ in high 
places, I hope, sir, that you will urge that the conference be 
held, so that we Free Traders may know for sure that we 
may still call ourselves Liberals.—Yours, &c., 

B. A, LEVINSON. 

199, Piccadilly, W.1. 

August 5th, 1930. 
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FREE TRADE AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


S1r,—I should like to have your views, or your readers’, 
on the question of Free Trade from an angle which has 
given me much trouble, viz., Is the social and industrial 
legislation, involving the taxation of industry (apart from 
income tax), consistent with the principles of Free Trade in 
their purity? 

If not, is it not a fair conclusion that the Liberal Party 
(chiefly) has undermined the Free Trade tradition of this 
country, and that British goods in foreign markets are han- 
dicapped in competition with countries which know not such 
a system of industrial taxation as we do in Britain. 

An example in the export coal trade will illustrate my 
difficulty. 

Every one hundred men employed cost in Health and 
Unemployment stamp and Welfare levy £470 per annum to 
the employer, or 33d. per ton in addition to local rates and 
compensation. 

This is more than enough to lose a contract against com- 
petition from Poland, and other exporting countries. 

To tolerate dumping in agricultural produce from coun- 
tries where eight hours per day on farms are unknown can 
never be consistent with Free Trade. 

Your views would greatly oblige.—Yours, &c., 

ROBERT JONES. 

The Grange, Dinas Powis, Glam. 

July 28th, 1930. 


MAHATMA GANDHI 


Sir,—It may interest some of your readers to know one 
at least of the reasons why those who are acquainted with 
Indian affairs decline to accept Mr. Andrews as an inter- 
preter of Mr. Gandhi and his policy. 

In April, 1915, that ‘‘ very distinguished stranger,” as 
the Advocate-General called Mr. Gandhi, concluded a speech 
proposing the Toast of the British Empire with the words: 
‘*That Government is best which governs least. And I 
have found that it is possible for me to be governed least 
under the British Empire. Hence my loyalty to the British 
Empire.” 

For the last eleven years he has hardly been able to 
find anything too bad to say about the British Empire. 
For instance, in his written statement at his trial in March, 
1922, he has :‘* The cottage industry, so vital for India’s 
existence, has been ruined by incredibly heartless and in- 
human processes ’’—the reference is to the notorious charge 
of mutilation of weavers’ thumbs to ‘“ safeguard ’’ Lanca- 
shire’s cotton industry—‘‘as described by English wit- 
nesses.”’ 

After this it was inevitable that those of us who had 
been engaged in Indian administration should look in Mr. 
Andrews’s ‘‘ Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideals’ for an explanation 
of so Himalayan a change in his opinion. Nor is the 
expectation disappointed. Chapter XIV. opens with a sen- 
tence of portentous import.—‘‘No one can understand 
Mahatma Gandhi's attitude towards Great Britain and the 
British Empire unless he has come to realize that 
‘ Amritsar,’”’ i.e., the firing on the crowd there on April 
13th, 1919, ‘‘ was the critical event which changed Mahatma 
Gandhi from a whole-hearted supporter into a pronounced 
opponent.” 

He had, of course, already become a most pronounced 
opponent. It would be a quibble to say that he opposed not 
Great Britain but the British Government—in other words, 
Mr. Gandhi did not mind the British Empire so long as India 
formed no part of it. He had not yet dared to use that 
donnerwort ‘‘ Satanic.’”” But he had already in February 
published a pledge which he asked his countrymen to sign, 
and announced the formation of a committee to select the 
laws which they were to bind themselves to disobey. In 
March, he had announced in Bombay: ‘* The Government 
of India will have to yield if we are true to our pledge.” 
For the next three weeks he engaged in an inflammatory 
tour through India preaching disobedience to the law. It 
was felt dangerous to arrest him, but even more dangerous 
to allow him in the Punjab. On April 10th he was turned 
back from entering the province, This and the apprehen- 
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sion of two other incendiaries led, unfortunately, to the 
Amritsar outbreak of the following days, which was put 
down by the shooting on the 13th. On the 18th Mr. Gandhi 
was temporarily changed from a ‘‘ pronounced opponent ”’ 
into something like a ‘’ whole-hearted supporter ’’ of Govern- 
ment, publicly advising his followers ‘‘ to temporarily sus- 
pend civil disobedience, to give Government effective co- 
operation in restoring order.’’ Mr. Gandhi seems—Mr. 
Andrews does not explain why—to have recovered some of 
his former respect for Government. Some months later he 
was tempted by Moslem indignation at the condition in 
which Turkey had been left at the Peace, into another 
camouflaged rebellion. 

The real reason for the change in Mr. Gandhi's pro- 
nouncements is very simple. But it is not the one which 
Mr. Andrews gives.—Yours, &c., 

A. F. FREMANTLE 
(Indian Civil Servant, retired). 
Green Ways, Penn, Bucks. 
July 31st, 1930. 


POPULATION PROBLEMS 


Si1r,—I deplore the view of Mr. A. C. Dobbs that to place 
birth control at present in the forefront of a political pro- 
gramme would be a confession of bankruptey of ideas such 
as no party can afford to make. The great need for quantita- 
tive and qualitative control of population is now constantly 
discussed ; it has even been repeatedly admitted in B.B.C. 
talks, and the report submitted to the recent Inter-parlia- 
mentary Union conference contained the statement that ‘‘a 
conscious limitation of the number of births seems to be a 
condition for a better state both in health and economy.” 
I have long been saving that the policy of population control 
awaited adoption by the party which stands for freedom and 
peace and is opposed to Tariffism on the one hand and 
Socialism on the other.—Yours, &c., 

B. DUNLOP. 

171, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 

August 2nd, 1930. 


THE DOCTRINE OF HELL 


Sir,—It seems to me that a doctrine of Hell must neces- 
sarily enter into religious teaching. But the idea of Hell 
must be rescued from the crude symbology in which it 
has hitherto been pictured. 

Unfortunately, figurative language has been accepted too 
literally. Heaven and Hell are primarily states of mind, 
the former a state of goodness and truth, the latter one of 
evil and error. Where evil dominates there is hell, here 
or hereafter. Evil men create an evil environment, and this 
will happen after death as it happens now. 

But the doctrine of Hell is bound up with men’s ideas 
of God. Formerly men thought of God as a magnified 
human despot, given to caprice and vengeance, but now He 
is more commonly thought of as He appears in Jesus the 
Christ. Conceived of it in terms of Christ, God is a being 
f infinite love, wisdom, and patience, neither giving the 
good great favour, nor being malevolent to the wicked. 
Surely we now see that men who are hellish make their own 
hell and gravitate to it spontaneously. They are not thrust 
into Hell—they simply make it as an expression of their own 
state. The Infinite Love, instead of acting punitively, does 
all it can to mitigate the penalties which the evil bring on 
themselves. 

The words of Lewis Morris, in his ‘‘ Epic of Hades,” 
ring true :— 


‘We are ourselves 
Our heaven and hell, the joy, the penalty, 
The vearning, the fruition, Earth is hell 
Or heaven, and yet not onlv earth ; but still, 
After the swift soul leaves the gates of death, 
The pain grows deeper and less mixed, the joy 
Purer and less alloyed, and we are damned, 
Or blest, as we have lived.” 

—Yours, &c., 
VIATOR. 
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Sir,—l am proud to think that my recent article on Heil 
should have produced so interesting a contribution as the 
letter from Dr. Coulton which appeared last week. But 
I am a little surprised that he should wish to back down 
from the phrase which I borrowed from him that it was a 
‘commonplace *’ of medizval theology that the saved would 
rejoice at the sufferings of the damned. For to say that an 
opinion is a commonplace does not mean that it is univers- 
ally admitted. If that were so, the only commonplaces in tlie 
world would be the multiplication table and a few scientiiic 
truths. It means that the opinion is generally held ; and in 
that sense it was, no doubt, a commonplace. You cannot 
read the writings of the medizval saints, you cannot look 
at their sculptures or their paintings, without seeing how 
generally this opinion was held. You might almost say that 
thev gloated—as clearly as Dr. Jonathan Edwards gloated— 
over the thought of the tortures of the damned. And logic- 
ally, as I have already said, they were right to do so. If the 
eternal torture of the damned is a proof of the Divine justice, 
Wwe ought to rejoice at it. To me, I confess, the thought of 
such rejoicing is hideously cruel ; but so is the doctrine to 
which it belongs.—Yours, &c., 

ONE OF THE UNORTHODOX. 


JANE AUSTEN’S PARENTS 


Sir,—Mr. Vaughan Nash’s article on ‘‘ Jane Austen’s 
Parents’ leaves the reader with an impression of acidity 
which is remarkably unlike that left by reading the novels 
themselves. It is true that Miss Austen laughs at the foibles 
of many of the parents in her novels ; but she is far from 
condemning them so whole-heartedly as Mr. Nash would 
seem to maintain. He fails, for instance, to lay adequate 
stress upon Mr. Bennet’s love for Elizabeth, which must 
impress and charm all readers of ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice *’; 
and he never mentions Mr. and Mrs. Morland (in 
“Northanger Abbev’’), those delightfully sympathetic parents 
who, concerning Catherine’s letters from Henry Tilney, 
‘“were too kind to exact any promise; and whenever 
Catherine received a letter, as, at that time, happened pretty 
often, they always looked another way.” 

Jane Austen’s relations with her own parents were, as 
far as can be judged from the letters and Mr. Austen-Leigh’s 
** Memoir,’ remarkable for their lovalty and_ affection. 
There is a beautiful letter to her brother describing her 
father’s death, the kevnote of the whole being contained in 
a reference at the end to Mr. Austen’s ‘* sweet benevolent 
smile.’? All readers of the ‘‘ Memoir’? must remember the 
description of how, when mortally ill, Jane would never use 
the sofa, since it was frequently occupied by her mother. 
Instead, she ‘‘ contrived a sort of couch for herself with 
two or three chairs, and was pleased to say that this was 
more comfortable for her than a real sofa.’ 

Our enjoyment of Miss Austen’s amusing sketches of 
certain ridiculous parents is so much increased by our 
knowledge of her own loyalty and devotion as a daughter, 
that it isa pity these qualities should not be more adequately 
emphasized.—Yours, «c., 

PHYLLIS D. HICcks. 

Colan, 39, Gaveston Road, Leamington Spa. 

August 2nd, 1930. 


“THE GREEN PASTURES” 


Simr,—As the Publishers of the English edition of ‘‘ The 
Green Pastures,’? about the New York production of which 
Mr. Gilpin writes so enthusiastically in your current issue, 
may we associate ourselves with his expression of regret at 
the ruling which has, for the present at all events, deprived 
English playgoers of the opportunity of seeing an undoubted 
masterpiece?—Yours, &c., 

ViIcTOR GOLLANCZ, LTD. 

Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 

August 5th, 1930. 
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A DREAM 


HIS is an exact account of a dream I had last night. 

It was a dream about a third person; myself did not 

enter into it. I sometimes have these impersonal 
dreams, and whenever I do, they give me, while still sleep- 
ing, an extraordinary sense of urgency and adventure, and 
leave me, when awake, with a deep excitement that does 
not seem to be accounted for by the matter of the dream. 
I have not consciously invented any detail in writing down 
this dream. But words to express the rarefied and excit- 
ing quality of all that happened in the dream are hard to 
find, and, for this reason, so far from anything being added 
in this account, it seems to me that much has been left out. 

Mrs. Wander was a chronically frightened person, so 
it was fortunate that this time, when she really had some- 
thing to be afraid of, she should have had such a short 
time to be afraid in. Only an hour or two ago she had 
been told that she must have an immediate operation to 
relieve this pain in the side of her head and numbness 
down one side of her body. And now here she was, holding 
the hand of her protecting friend, Mary, and facing the 
surgeon and the nurse, who were both in glittering white. 
She had hoped that Mary would somehow keep terror away 
behind the wall of her square prosaic friendliness, but the 
wall was not thick enough to be a safe shield—arrows of 
terror glanced round it—terrors, like a horde of cannibals, 
grimaced from behind the square figure of Mary. Mrs. 
Wander’s own doctor was here, and there was something 
that Mrs. Wander was absolutely determined to say to 
him, but her chin was trembling so much that the words 
twittered out in a silly order. 

** Doctor, it isn’t my brain you’re going to operate on, 
is it? No, of course it isn’t—I’d never consent to that 

. any interference like that I’d never consent to—you 
see, doctor, I’m the only me I have—so I’m important to 
me... you can’t be expected to feel the same about my 
me, of course . . . so you must tell me what you and the 
surgeon intend todo . . . I have aright to know. I’m not 
a fool—I’ll bear anything—anything—except, of course, an 
operation to my brain—you couldn’t expect me to consent 
to that. . . .” 

Her doctor said soothing things—‘* Now, Mrs. Wander, 
you must trust me . . . you always have trusted me... 
surely you know I think simply of your good. . . .” 

** Yes—yes—but you haven’t said yet—I’m not dis- 
trusting anyone—I just want to be sure that this operation 
is nothing to do with my brain. .. .” 

The doctor laid his hand on her arm, the nurse made 
gentle, cheerful noises, the surgeon drummed his fingers 
on the table in time to a tune that the anesthetist seemed 
to be dumbly whistling. It seemed to Mrs. Wander that 
they all had a dreadful wily look. It did not once occur 
to her that they really were going to do the operation 
she so much feared; this fear was so great that it had no 
place in her range of possibilities. It simply seemed to her 
that some unexplained but spiteful obstinacy was restrain- 
ing them from uttering the words she was determined to 
wring from them. 

**T have a legal right to know 
matter into the courts. . 
answer me. 


. . . I can bring the 
. you have no right not to 
. . . It’s my body—not yours. . . . Mary— 
Mary—help me—just tell me they’re not going to touch my 
brain—that’s all I ask. . . .” 

But Mary was there to be staunch, not subtle. Mary 
could think of nothing more reassuring than to stroke Mrs. 
Wander’s hand in silence. Mrs. Wander watched Mary’s 
closed, compassionate mouth incredulously—was there no 
way to drag the simple words she needed from behind those 
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lips? Such very easy words—they would hardly take ten 
seconds to say. ... ** No, my dear, of course not—they 
won’t touch your brain. ... It’s simply a matter of 
adenoids . . . teeth... glands... .’’ What could be 
easier to give than such comfort ?—it was all she asked. 

** Well, then, I won’t consent,’’ cried Mrs. Wander in 
a high, strangled voice, amazed at their obstinacy. ‘I 
won’t lie down on the table. You can’t make me.” 

** Nobody’s going to make you do anything, dear,”’ 
said the nurse after a moment. ‘* Just sit down here and 
relax in this nice, comfy chair. Think of something else. 
Relax. How pretty your hair is, dear—just the colour of 
autumn leaves.”’ 

But neither Mary nor the doctor let go of Mrs. Wander’s 
hands, and, looking behind her, she saw the anesthetist 
holding something ready. 

**T won’t—I won’t—I won’t.. .’’ screamed Mrs. 
Wander. ‘* Mary—Mary—help me—is nobody on my side ?”’ 
She tore her kimono as she struggled. So great was her 
hysterical strength that the restraining hands seemed to 
melt from her arms. She was free; the door was open. 
She could see the free world. She ran out; her bare feet 


sprang over the stones without feeling bruises. No one 
passed her in the road; no one pursued her. ‘* They 


understand now . . . they’ve got to leave me alone.’’ She 
ran rapturously along a path between burnt and leafless 
shrubs. 

Yet, after a moment, she began almost to regret being 
left so extravagantly alone, for this valley, which she did 
not recognize at all, seemed to have no air—no contents 
at all,—but an intense, rarefied loneliness. Not only was 
there no living thing in sight, but there seemed to be no 
possibility of any living thing. To expect to see a breath- 
ing creature in this numb, burnished light would have been 
as absurd as to look down through the clear water of the 
sea and expect to see a child playing among the corals. 

The sky was a bright, lurid gold, and from the sky 
itself—for there was no sun to be seen—a hot light blazed 
down. From the sky also seemed to come a metallic, 
rhythmic resonance, which had the same diffused quality 
as the light, and invoked no breath of an echo in the same 
way as the light threw no shadow. The valley lay open 
like a spread yet slightly bent fan; it widened, fanlike, in 
front of the traveller; here, shallow, red hills bounded it 
right and left, but, far in front, the path rose to the level 
of the hills about it—rose to be sharply cut off at last 
by a skyline like a copper blade, that was pressed to the 
armoured brass breast of the sky. No trees were in sight 
—only the burnt, clay-red skeletons of leafless shrubs. 
Round, riven boulders were sown about the valley. 

** If I could only see a rabbit,’? thought Mrs. Wander, 
or a mouse ... even the print of a dangerous lion’s 
foot in this sand .. . even a blade of living grass... . 
If I could only hear a little living sound from somewhere 
—instead of this wide, regular clanging from everywhere.”’ 
She looked sharply and desperately about, but even as she 
looked, she knew it was hopeless. What lungs could breathe 
this air—this burning air that was composed only of remote 
yet imminent sound? ‘* What a long, lonely walk,” 
thought Mrs. Wander, panting, trying to be brave. 
‘** Why can’t I remember this road, I wonder—why don’t 
I know where it leads to? ”’ 

She was quite near the skyline now. The limit of her 
sight of the path was only a short way in front of her. 
She could pass the great, breathless, crouching boulders 
bravely now, for soon she would be done with them—soon 
she would see a new view. She would dominate this deso- 
late world and throw it behind her, soon. 

** Perhaps I shall see cottages—deer in a park—dogs 
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biting their fleas in the sun—children playing—cats sitting 
curled on gateposts. . . . Perhaps I shall see home... 
perhaps I shall suddenly know where I am.” 

She reached the top of the ridge quite as abruptly as 
she had expected, and the change was as complete as she 
had hoped. For here in front of her was a quiet, dull, 
green valley under a low rain-threatening sky. The heat 
had gone instantly out of the earth she trod on; green 
fields breathed damp air, and the scents of damp field- 
flowers; silence swallowed the pulsing gongs in her hear- 
ing. And here, a hundred yards away, was a low cottage, 
brown as an old leaf. It was sunk among fruit trees, 
framed in a humble, muddled garden smelling of sweet 
peas. ‘* I almost know—I almost know where I am now,”’ 
said Mrs. Wander. ‘‘ I shall quite know in a minute.” 
And as she reached the garden gate, she found that her 
hand knew by itself the trick of that defective, home-made 
latch. She ran up the garden path to the cottage door. 

And just before the door was opened, Mrs. Wander 
knew who was coming to open it. ‘* Zillah, of course,’’ she 
thought, delighted and comforted. She had time, while 
an unseen hand fumbled at the door, to know what she 
would see—Zillah’s old, gentle, seamed face sunken in her 
fat, sagging shoulders and bust—thin hair with yellow 
skin showing cleanly through it—a clean print dress—a 
clean apron on which Zillah would be wiping her hands 
preparatory to taking her darling Mrs. Wander’s hand in 
hers. ‘* My lambie,’? Zillah would say, ‘* you’re just in 
time—the kettle’s just on the boil.’”? A thousand times 
had Mrs. Wander come to this door through the scent of 
the sweet peas, and always she was just in time for Zillah. 

Directly Zillah had opened the door, Mrs. Wander 
became conscious that something was wrong. ‘* My 
lambie,’”’ said Zillah, looking just as she used to look. 
** Just in time. . . . The kettle’s just on the boil.”” Yet 
Mrs. Wander could see that Zillah, too, was conscious that 
something was wrong. This visit was wrong; something 
that ought not to be happening was happening. An im- 
morality—a sin? Mrs. Wander asked herself in bewilder- 
ment. How could there be anything wrong in a visit to 
Zillah—this sinless, spotless, loving, old woman? Mrs. 
Wander had so often crossed that red, tiled floor, kissed 
that soft cheek, settled herself in that lumpy, lame arm- 
chair—it had never been wrong before. 

Zillah made the tea. There was a delicious, sticky- 
looking gingerbread cake on the table. ‘* My lambie,”’ 
murmured Zillah, uneasily, yet lovingly as she poked the 
fire. Mrs. Wander listened for village gossip; it began 
... faltered . . . stopped. Silence fell between them. 
Zillah averted her eyes from Mrs. Wander’s. 

** Oh, Zillah,’? said Mrs. Wander. ‘* I got so badly 
lost. I feel at home now. . . . But that burning path— 
I couldn’t recognize it at all... you don’t know how 
lost I’ve been feeling. . . . The doctor—Mary—the nurse 
—they all suddenly stopped being on my side. Oh, that 
valley—so dry—so loud—so dead. When I saw your dar- 
ling garden gate, Zillah, and the yellow curtains drawn 
across the upstairs windows *» A silence suddenly 
stepped in upon her words, like a prison warder interrupt- 
ing one who had tried to believe himself free. Zillah shook 
her old head from side to side, not meeting Mrs. Wander’s 
eyes. 

** The yellow curtains drawn »? All at once Mrs. 
Wander knew what was wrong. A channel seemed cleared 
through her brain for the passage of a thought. ‘* Why— 
Zillah,’? she cried, inexpressibly shocked. ‘‘ I know what’s 
wrong. All this can’t be true. All this can’t be happen- 
ing. It’s all a mistake. I’m still lost—still alone. You’re 
not on my side either. You can’t be making tea for me— 
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cutting cake for me—you mustn’t. It’s wrong. Zillah— 
don’t you remember—your fall downstairs—your stroke— 
those white violets I put by your cheek after the curtains 
were drawn... . Zillah—I know what’s wrong now— 
you’re dead. . . .” 

Zillah looked up at last, gravely and urgently. 

** So are you,”’ she said. 

STELLA Benson. 


CHIC ! 


E had been hustled in the Douane by our 

countrywomen and perhaps for that reason had 

beccme critical of them. So that when we con- 
fronted an obviously British young woman in our railway 
compartment our scrutiny of her was a little unkind. We 
decided that she was not pretty nor prettily dressed, and 
that she was forward and modern. We frowned upon her 
lack of charm and good manners. Without seeking per- 
mission she lighted a cigarette. She seemed to thrust under 
the noses of her fellow passengers one of the most malo- 
dorous of Britain’s Sunday papers which she read dis- 
continuously. When not so occupied she made inconsequent 
observations in the language which we were sure was not 
her own. ‘** Airing her French,’ we said disdainfully, and 
added that the accent would improve with ventilation. 
Decidedly the British young woman was not creditable to 
her race. She was mannish and strident. She was not 
comme il faut. Au contraire. Very much au contraire. 
She was vulgar. We frowned at her again. 

And then another lady entered, and we ceased to 
frown. The newcomer also was not pretty. But she was 
trés intéressante. She was stylish and finished and artistic. 
Her gown fitted her like a skin. Her hat, because it could 
do no other, had leaped on to her magnetic head out of a 
bonneterie in the Rue de la Paix. She had distinction of 
manner and of poise. She was dazzling and alluring and 
disturbing. The carriage, led by a young French officer, 
rose to adjust her possessions on the hat racks and (the 
French officer still leading) feasted its eyes upon her when 
the adjustment, which took some time, was completed. We 
enjoyed this French lady. We were intrigued when she 
ungloved, and made happy when she included all of us 
including the Englishwoman in a gay and welcoming smile. 
Oh certainement, she was French. She was chic. She had 
the air. Her speech, for which we had all waited eagerly, 
completed the spell. It was dainty and singing and arch. 
It stimulated the carriage, and especially the young officer. 
Soon we were all conversing and glowing and smiling. When 
the dinner bell sounded we moved to the dining car with 
reluctance, saying as we moved that French women had 
wit and witchery and a pleasing sophistication. That 
French femininity was different from and betier than any 
other, more elaborate and mysterious and highly wrought. 
That French women were chic. French gowns were chic, 
and that the lady in the carriage was the high-water mark 
and zenith of chicery. We chic chic’d all the way to the 
dining car. Dinner did not change our mood. The omelette 
was full of faint flavours. The veal served with lemon was 
exquisite. We drank good Burgundy, and tipped the 
exuberant garcon (who smiled and said, merci bien) 
exuberantly. We thought that ‘* garcons ” were better 
than ‘‘ waiters’? and merci bien more significant than 
** thank you.”’ 

On returning to our compartment we found the French 
lady still scintillating. She was rallying the soldier, and 
looked piquant, or, as we should say, saucy. She suggested 
that the soldier was clearly a lady-killer, an ogre, a 
civilized Blue Beard. The soldier, sheepish but happy, 
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protested that his reputation was spotless. The rest of us 
laughed and greatly enjoyed ourselves. When the lady 
said that he was dangereua, we shook our fingers at him 
and When he replied that poor 
soldiers lost everything if they lost their characters, and 
that they should be protected from charming and irresis- 
tible women, we said la, la, and wagged our fingers at the 


said, trés dangereua. 


lady. 

But Paris approached and the raillery died away. The 
soldier went into the corridor to stretch his legs, and the 
rest of us donned our coats and collected our belongings. 
wo ladies, English and 
It was a startling inter- 


While we were so occupied the 
French, engaged in conversation. 
change : 

The Frenchwoman : 

The Englishwoman: ‘* Moi. 
frangaise.’’ (Sensation.) 

Then the Englishwoman (now found to our consterna- 
tion to be French): **‘ Et vous? Etes vous suisse? ” 

The Frenchwoman (with a certain indignation): 
‘* Nothing of that sort. I am German. I live in Berlin.” 
(Silence.) 

We were glad to be in the Gare du Nord, and still 
more glad to be in a taxi-cab. ‘* Chic? ”’ said I interro- 
gatively. ‘‘ Chick yourself,’ replied my friend. ‘ You 
chicked as much as I did.”’ 

He added after an interval, ‘* It’s a silly word, anyway, 
and, moreover, who can make anything of women? ”’ 


J. J. M. 


** You are English? ” 


Pas du tout. Je suis 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


Television and Acrobats, Coliseum, 
HE Coliseum has been giving the first public demon- 
! stration of television. The screen is small, the image 
upon it trembling and ill-defined, but the transmission 
of appearances by radio is made a manifest fact. As the 
lecturer said, with a richness in metaphor which Mr. 
Strachey might envy, the audience was ‘** taking part in a 
milestone of scientific discovery.’? The ingenuity of Mr. 
Baird, the inventor, is beyond praise. Was there ever a 
civilization so energetically inquisitive? And yet, and yet, 
is not this energy concentrated upon means rather than 
ends? Soon we shall all be watching Test Matches and the 
unveiling of memorials upon a screen in our own sitting- 
rooms. This will give more general satisfaction than the 
creations of a new Wren, a new Mozart. But what quality 
of satisfaction? These priggish questions were suggested 
at the Coliseum itself by the periormance of the Allison 
troupe of acrobats. A work of art of amazing virtuosity 
and visual beauty, it might have been produced in Medicean 
Florence, Herculaneum, or Persepolis. And I for one would 
prefer a world without television to a world without 
acrobats, a world in which there were more beautiful shapes 
and sounds to a world in which shapes and sounds could 
be more easily transmitted. 
** Prunella,” 


Everyman Theatre, Hampstead. 


** Prunella,’? by Granville Barker and Laurence 
Housman, is all about Pierrot and his satellites, and about 
his capture, loss, and recapture of a Pierrette. It is 
neither pure fantasy nor pure realism, but it is a great 
many things, and among them very nearly a good play. 
Just how far short it falls is a little difficult to say from 
the revival at the Everyman; for, owing perhaps to 
under-rehearsa]l, or perhaps to a lack of decision on the 
producer’s part as to its particular character, the material 
fails to achieve the significance it promises. If the line 
that Mr. Wallace Evenett took as Scaramel had been fol- 
lowed up throughout it would have been better. When he 
stood on tiptoe he seemed, like the play itself, to be poised 
on the brink of a number of things. Mr. Ernest Milton’s 
performance was all-of-a-piece with his make-up, but not 
with the acting of the rest of the cast. He spoke some of 
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the best verses finely, and made their inspired mumbo- 
jumbery sound vital. Miss Joan Harben as Prunella- 
Pierrette looked charming, but as Pierrette she never quite 
forgot herself as Prunella, and she needed to, a little. Nor 
were Pierrot’s underlings fully decided whether to clodhop 
or tiptoe as mummer-fairies, but either must. be difficult 
with the small size and close range of the Everyman stage. 
But on the whole it was an entertaining evening. The 
music of Mr. Joseph Moorat was adequate, tuneful, and 
never sentimental. 


** Gesi fan tutti,’ at Munich. 


The Residence Theatre at Munich, as now fitted with 
a revolving stage, is an ideal theatre for the production of 
Mozart. Richard Strauss, the most distinguished of 
Munich’s musicians, should also prove an ideal conductor 
of Mozart’s works. Yet the production of ** Cosi fan 
tutti ’? this summer is only interesting : it is not a complete 
uccess. The figures move about the stage with a regular 
doll-like precision which is irritating. The settings in 
powder-blue and pink and luscious green tend to hold up 
the action and to stress the sentimentality and the same- 
ness of the melodies. The singers act so monotonously 
carefully and so monotonously well, that one is tempted 
to sigh for the good old days when opera singers really 
were bad actors and when a fat prima donna could be 
recognized as fat immediately upon her appearance. In- 
deed, it is just this lack of human interest which spoils the 
productions of Mozart at Munich. For, there, ‘* Cosi fan 
tutti’? is no longer a gay tale of flirtatious officers and 
frivolous young ladies; Munich makes of it a long lieder 
concert, decorously performed in a setting of Art (for Art’s 
sake). And Strauss conducted ‘‘ Cosi fan tutti ’’ as if it 
were ‘** Der Rosenkavalier,’? as if he intended to stress 
psychological points in the development of the characters 
and in the music, when all that is stressed by Mozart and 
Da Ponte in this slight work is vitality and gaiety. 

* x ” 

Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, August 9th.— 

Royal Academy, Summer Exhibition. 

Highland Exhibition in progress 

20th), Inverness. 
Wednesday, August 13th.— 

1,300th Anniversary of the Founding of the See of 

East Anglia, Norwich. 
Saturday, August 16th.— 

Grasmere Sports. 

Swimming : England v. Scotland, Great Yarmouth. 

Last Test Match begins, Oval. 


Last day. 
(until September 


OMICRON. 


THE STUDENT OF LITERATURE 


FaceD with accustomed things the mind turns to; 
And seeing its reversed thought in the blotting-pad’s black 
magic 

Is bruised and dulled by its own yesterday’s futility, 
Losing alike the sense of comic or tragic; 
So climbs obediently down into its book-lined groove. 
There is a footstool; and the leather chair 
Is reasonably weil-upholstered; there is every comfort, 
Adequate lighting, silence, and ink provided there 
For those who dig their grooves down into graves. 
Will grapples: the mind busies and burrows : 
So many quarto pages, evenly written, 
All the foot-notes included, references verified : 
When, suddenly, a word flowers, and the senses, smitten, 
Rise from their death, insurgent: or the wonder 
Flames through a phrase, holy in transfiguration : 
The cerecloths and the wrappings burst asunder, 
Will, mind and thought suffused with light. Concentration 
Breaks ; and, restorative, ecstasy infloods, 
While the deep soul, knowing its own anticipation, 
Broods; waits in tremulous joy the moment’s freeing 
When thought accepts release and consummation, 
Caught up in consciousness of your loved being. 

M. St. CLarE Byrne. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


SHAKESPEARE’S 


HEN Shakespeare ceases to be the maker of new 
WV writers and artists, then, I suppose, shall 
‘‘the realm of Albion 
Be brought to great confusion.” 

The tough battle of wits to which his more enigmatic 
passages challenge his careful reader, or the direct chances 
which he gives for the fancy to fill in his pictures, and give 
local habitation and personal colour to his own intimations, 
still inform our talents. It is often alleged that inspiration 
derived from works of art is unsound for the production of 
new works of art. It might be true that the most important 
discoveries and inventions of the artist arise from experi- 
ences removed from artistic preoccupation; but in the 
general course a man might be well satisfied if a book, a 
symphony, or a picture or architectural achievement gave 
him the mood and impetus to express himself finely in 
whatever medium appealed to him. Swinburne’s sonnets 
on the Elizabethan dramatists, the half-forgotten outlines 
of Moritz Retzsch to accompany ‘* Macbeth ”’ and ** Ham- 
let,” the ‘* Tales from Shakespeare ’’—these are instances 
of a valuable secondariness in creative art. 


* * * 


This much I have put down in particular allusion to a 
young writer of remarkable qualities, who has begun his 
course in an old-fashioned manner by publishing a sub- 
stantial volume of Shakespearean reconsiderations—‘‘ The 
Wheel of Fire : Essays in Interpretation of Shakespeare’s 
Sombre Tragedies ’? (Oxford University Press, 12s. 6d.). 
Mr. G. Wilson Knight begins with a fortunate alliance, for 
Mr. T. S. Eliot has written an introductory paper for his 
book. This introduction concerns the word “ interpreta- 
tion,’? of which Mr. Eliot recalls that he was for a long time 
an opponent—* the sceptical practitioner of verse tends to 
limit his criticism of poetry to the appreciation of vocabu- 
lary and syntax, the analysis of line, metric, and cadence; 
to stick as closely to the more trustworthy senses as 
possible.”? Usually, we shall agree with that definition of a 
critical function towards poetry; we have had plenty of 
experience of a sadly tedious or distorting habit of writing 
round a poetical work and affronting its true light with 
a cloudy rhetoric. Mr. Eliot goes on to give his own 
reasons for softening when he takes up the critical writings 
of Mr. Wilson Knight. He observes that ‘* reading his 
essays seems to me to have enlarged my understanding of 
the Shakespeare pattern; which, after all, is quite the main 
thing.’”? Mr. Knight has accomplished this by going behind 
plot and character to the theme which was even (he con- 
ceives) more urgent in the dramatist’s mind as he created 
this drama or that. 


* * * 


When Mr. Knight reads Shakespeare, he finds a ** burn- 
ing core of mental or spiritual reality ’’ as the true source of 
each work. ‘* Measure for Measure,’’ to give an instance, 
is in his interpretation a superstructure on a basis of ‘* the 
moral nature of man in relation to the crudity of man’s 
justice, especially in the matter of sexual vice.”? To regard 
the play from this high original platform, and to consider 
its details as necessarily consonant with the first proposi- 
tion, is a study full of benefit; Mr. Knight leads the way, 
but does not overwhelm us by an indication too elaborate 
to leave us any gracious exercise of our own insights. He 
enunciates other themes for other plays : ‘* My emphasis is 
justified, in that it will be seen to clarify many difficulties. 
It throws neglected beauties into strong relief, and often 
resolves the whole play with a sudden revelation. For 
example, the ardour of Troilus in a battle against the 
Greeks at the close of ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ Mariana’s 


TRANSMISSIONS 


lovely prayer for Angelo’s life, the birth of love in Edmund 
at the close of ‘ Lear,’ and the stately theme of Alcibiades’ 
revenge in ‘ Timon ’—all these cannot be properly under- 
stood without a clear knowledge of the general themes 
which vitalize the action of those plays.”” We must con- 
sider Shakespeare, that is, as a practical dramatist rather 
by chance than by choice; his passion is not for the bril- 
liant stage situation and the boldly impressed character, 
but for a discussion of his own feelings on universal aspects. 
It was his fortune to find that there were *‘ tales to whose 
life-rhythm he was spontaneously attracted,’? capable of 
being modelled dramatically with singular force, but still 
beloved by him in reference to a ‘* darker purpose.”’ 


* * * 


Even in writing this brief notion, I am ‘ interpreting ”’ ; 
Mr. Knight himself explores his own faculty of interpreta- 
tion too finely to be reflected in this way. He has so 
earnestly pursued his Shakespeare into the original con- 
junctions of experience and reflection which gave the Plays 
their opportunity that, generally, he escapes the reviewer. 
One may say that his interpretations are always likely to 
be right, for he reveals an intense patience in choosing and 
linking his evidence ; and where there is a doubt, the doubt 
itself probably does him honour. For example, he appre- 
hends in ‘* King Lear ” that the frequent allusions to wild 
life and lonely nature are to impress two suggestions : 
** First, two of the persons undergo a direct return to 
nature in their purgatorial progress; second, the actions of 
humanity tend to assume contrast with the natural world 
in point of ethics.’ I had contented myself with thinking 
that the wolves and poor pelting villages and shadowy 
champaigns of this play were part of the necessary dating 
of it; the audience were to turn their attentions backward 
into a primitive, druidical, and hard period. They knew the 
Lear ballad, and would expect not something in modern 
dress but the kind of signs which would take them into the 
England of vague old chroniclers. However, Mr. Knight 
goes a long way further; and, right or wrong, he exhibits 
the proper manceuvre of the imagination. 


* * * 


Reverting to my first sentences on the development of 
the Shakespearean region by many artists in several 
mediums, I would connect that matter with Mr. Knight. It 
is because he is able to handle the language with eminent 
felicity that I have written of his book, rather than because 
it is (and it certainly is) a distinguished addition to the 
discussion of Shakespeare. Where so much minor textual 
inspection is involved, naturally it is not possible for all 
the prose to be fluent and graceful; and Mr. Knight is not 
able to treat technical terms as though they ought to con- 
tribute to the harmony of prose style; but I am taken with 
his eloquence at many points, and shall conclude with one 
or two specimens of the most recent writer who has found 
Shakespeare a full inspiration for his own expression :— 


‘*Tago is a colourless and ugly thing in a world of 
colour and harmony. His failure lies in this: in the 
final scene, at the moment of his complete triumph, 
Emilia dies for her mistress to the words of Desdemona’s 
willow-song, and the Othello music itself sounds with a 
nobler cadence, a richer flood of harmonies, a more self- 
less and universalized flight of the imagination than 
before. The beauties of the Othello-world are not dis- 
integrated ; they make ‘a swan-like end, fading in 
music.’ ”’ 

‘*But though blood-imagery is rich, there is no 
brilliance in it; rather a sickly smear. Yet there is 
brilliance in the fire-imagery: the thunder and lightning 
which accompanied the Weird Sisters; the fire of the 
cauldron ; the green glint of the spectral dagger; the 
glaring eyes which hold ‘ no speculation’ of Banquo’s 
ghost—-the insubstantial sheen of the three apparitions, 
the gl.astly pageant of kings unborn.” 


EDMUND BLUNDEN. 
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REVIEWS 
THREE FIRST PERSONS SINGULAR 


My Memoirs. By Sir FRANK BENSON. (Benn. 21s.) 

Journal, 1929. By ARNOLD BENNETT. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 

Confessions and Impressions. By ETHEL MANNIN. (Jarrolds. 
10s, 6d.) 

THE autobiographer has two subjects, his own ego and 

humanum genus. Miss Mannin is obsessed with the first, 


Sir Frank Benson has had considerable experience of the 
second, and the casual jottings of Mr. Arnold Bennett reveal 
a sane estimate of both and of the relation between the 
two. To employ a different method of comparison, Sir Frank 
Benson can truthfully and thankfully say, ‘‘ Vixi’’; Miss 
Mannin cries shrilly, ‘‘ Look at me! See how alive I am! 
I am so vital.’ And Mr. Bennett indicates that he will 
consent to continue his existence, provided, of course, there 
is a tolerable supply of champagne. So much for the atti- 
tude ; what of the stvie? Sir Frank Benson is the amateur 
with a Winchester and Oxford education. He ‘‘ writes very 
well for a gentleman,”’ and belongs to the days when it was 
no shame and no exception for gentlemen to write well. 
Mr. Bennett is the professional, the self-made stylist ; and 
Miss Mannin is the young person with an itch for scribbling, 
for whom writing is self-expression and will never be an art. 

Sir Frank Benson’s memoirs tell the life-story of a ma": 
as modest as he is enterprising. There is, of course, much 
stage talk which will be acceptable to all those who have 
‘‘ dried up’’ at amateur theatricals, to whom the smell of 
grease paint is as thrilling as a hound giving tongue is to 
a different section of the community. But there is more 
besides. Devotees of Mrs. MacCarthy’s ‘‘ A Nineteenth- 
Century Childhood ”’ will enjoy the earlier chapters ; athletes 
will appreciate Benson's win in the Inter-Varsity Sports of 
1881. His theatrical career originated with a production of 
the ‘‘ Agamemnon ”’ at Oxford. Parratt, organist of Magda- 
len, supplied the music ; Burne-Jones, Leighton, and Alma 
Tadema gave demonstrations of Greek drapery with Bolton 
sheeting and twisted muslin ; Mrs. Harcourt showed how to 
soften aniline dyes with soda ; Jowett, Master of Balliol (in 
the tone which Ben Jonson doubtless reserved for Shake- 
speare) inquired whether Benson knew any Greek. Com- 
plete success was followed by performances at Winchester, 
Eton, and Harrow. Tennyson, Gladstone, Browning, and 
George Eliot wrote enthusiastic letters. An invitation was 
received to visit Irving and Ellen Terry in the interval of 
‘‘ The Corsican Brothers’ at the Lyceum Theatre. ‘‘ Why 
do you not band together and form a company?” said 
Irving: ‘‘ You must come and enlist under our banner,” 
said Miss Terry. Benson’s father wrote, ‘‘ Your mother and 
I would rather your work lay in other directions.’’ How 
many parents have thus dashed their sons’ hopes! How 
few have continued as Mr. Benson did, ‘‘ But as it does not 
and as you wish to undertake the stage, I will put no 
obstacles in your way, and will help you in your profession 
as though it were of my own choosing.’’ He kept his word 
and eased many a crisis with a handsome cheque. The 
first venture was ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.’’ Realistic fencing, 
costumes historically accurate, ladies floating across the 
stage to the strains of Rameau and Cherubini, Romeo up 
to the last moment superinfending everything and buying 
coldcream! Friends applauded, critics sneered. Old Walter 
Lacey (who had acted with Charles Kemble) said, ‘‘ You 
can’t act for nuts, but you’ve got power and you made me 
pipe my eye.” 

The book abounds in anecdote and is as rich in plums as 
a Buszard’s cake; for instance, one of Swinburne kissing 
Mazzini’s boots, running amok in his club afterwards with 
cries of, ‘‘ How like to woman is the lioness,’’ and being 
greeted next morning with a bill for fifty pounds for new 
top hats for members of the club. Another recounts Oscar 
Wilde’s Herculean routing of three drunken undergraduates 
who tried to wreck his rooms. Carlyle’s comment, when 
refusing to grant Swinburne an interview, is new to me: 
‘*Mr. Swinburne is a wee man that bides in a sewer and 
makes it dirtier. I do not want to see Mr. Swinburne.”’ As 
regards the stage, there is a good description of Kean’s 
methods :— 
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‘The magnetic force of the man was so great that 
sometimes when he reached a climax on the stage his fellow 
actors would shrink away from him in terror, as if a flame 
were coming towards them. To show how curiously his 
mind worked, once, when he was playing Othello, and was 
warned by Iago to look to his wife, an expression of pain 
and bewilderment came into his face ; he sank down on to 
a chair and groaned, ‘ My God, she has bolted!’ ” 

Macready, when playing Shylock, kept a sort of whipping- 
boy in the wings whom he shook for two minutes before 
his entrance, muttering, ‘‘ You damned scoundrel! What 
have you done with my daughter? *’ An unfortunate friend 
of the stage-manager one night was commandeered as 
whipping-boy, all unknowing, and had to be removed to 
hospital. 

Sir Frank Benson gives a happy retrospect of the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, Miss Mannin is aggres- 
sively 1930. She prides herself upon her frankness. Frank- 
ness, as a rule (and this is no exception), means talking a 
great deal about yourself and saying anything you please 
about other people. Miss Mannin is anxious also, from the 
highest possible motives, to shock. We read, therefore, 
that at the infant school which she attended the little boys 
displayed their genitals to the little girls: we read that in 
Miss Mannin’s opinion Mr. Osbert Sitwell resembles ‘‘ an 
enormous, bland, blond fish.’’ Clearly these confessions will 
have a large sale. There is a great deal about sex, and 
Miss Mannin expresses her approval of Mr. D. H. Lawrence, 
but her book would have disgusted Lawrence far more than 
straightforward puritanical prudery. I find it hard to 
believe that many of the reading public are easily shocked 
by the uncompromising treatment of sex in modern fiction, 
since James Joyce, as Mrs. Woolf put it long ago, broke all 
the windows to let in some fresh air. One is not shocked, 
but bored, to hear that a siranger rang up Miss Mannin to 
say that he admired her and would leave the latch-key on 
the window-sill, and that she found it there. This is what 
Miss Mannin calls giving oneself to life. Her insensitiveness 
and egoism are far more shocking than free-love propa- 
ganda. This book invites a comparison with Isadora 
Duncan’s Autobiography, a comparison quite fatal to Miss 
Mannin. The simplicity and ingenuousness and idealism of 
Isadora Duncan made her book a very remarkable one. 
Miss Mannin, however, says of it:— 

“It has always struck me as a little droll that people 
should have been so thrilled by the confessions of Isadora 
Duncan. I do not mean that I do not regard her as a vivid 
and interesting and spectacular personality [note the last 
epithet : a saucer of milk for Miss Mannin !] ; but I am so 
bored with her favourite pronunciamento that she was the 
‘female Casanova of America.’ I have been called ‘a 
modern Georges Sand’ (‘but so much better looking, my 
dear’), but I have never gone about making a sort of slogan 
of it. Isadora was by no means unique. ... Every woman 
of courage and intelligence has had numerous lovers.” 

If I may emulate the frankness which Miss Mannin 
thinks so important, I confess that the impression her book 
makes upon me is that it is cheap, crude, vulgar, and un- 
educated. Nothing in it is profoundly thought, deeply felt, 
or beautifully expressed. Her impressions of other people 
are entirely superficial because she was obviously pre- 
occupied with what they would think of her. There are 
two ways of looking at things. My neighbour may find Miss 
Mannin not cheap but amusing, not crude but vital. It may 
be my gentility which deprecates her vulgarity. Miss 
Mannin’s philosophy of life is as follows :— 

- . the only intelligent principle of life is that of deter- 
mining both to have one’s cake and eat it too. I have always 
known what I wanted and never been afraid to go after it. 
I have always been wildly indiscreet. I have lived richly 
and fully because out of abundant vitality, physical, mental, 
and emotional, I have never been afraid to give myself to 
life. Greater than all art, more important than all the 
talking of art and of life, this welter of sterile intellectuality 
which is the dry-rot of civilization, is the art of life. We 
needs must realize the art of living, savouring it bitter-sweet, 
tartly tantalizing, upon the tongue-tip of consciousness, 
before we can compass the living art.” 

The last page of Miss Mannin’s book makes a curious 
contrast with Sir Frank Benson’s utterance of the ideals of 
an undergraduate fifty years ago:— 

“|. the advantages of the Oxford training are or should 

be a high ideal of the value and the conduct of humanity, 

a gentle tolerance of opinions different to our own, a broad- 
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minded and catholic outlook on facts, a devout reverence 

for truth visioned from many angles, a faculty for testing 

by reason the deductions of enlightened experience, the 
ability to express the same in word and deed, the acquire- 
ment of a versatile and elastic body and mind.” 

Abandoning Miss Mannin, I picked up again my 
favourite book and lighted by chance upon these words :— 

‘‘He that never thinks never can be wise. Perpetual 
levity must end in ignorance ; and intemperance though it 
may fire the spirits for an hour will make life short or 
miserable. Let us consider that youth is of no long duration, 
and that in maturer age, when the enchantments of fancy 
shall cease, and the phantoms of delight dance no more 
about us, we shall have no comforts but the esteem of wise 
men, and the means of doing good.” 

The young men of spirit and gaiety who heard Rasselas 
speak thus ‘‘ stared a while in silence one upon another, 
and at last drove him away by a general chorus of con- 
tinued laughter.”’ 

Mr. Arnold Bennett’s commentary on persons, parties, 
food, cinemas, and so on in London, Paris, and on the 
Riviera, is slight indeed, but entertaining. One can learn 
how to cook and dress Caucasian bear and where to buy 
galoshes on Sunday in Paris. A picnic and a visit to an 
Italian bank are admirably described. We do not detect 
the author of ‘‘ The Old Wives’ Tale”? in the journal or 
(quantum mutatus ab illo) the journalist of an evening 
paper, but the born novelist is on every page. Mr. Bennett 
knows little about cocktails or the fantasies of Peacock, 
but he knows himself and he knows his fellow men, especially 
women. The subject on which he is a supreme authority is 
hotels. It is his duty to write a supplement to Baedeker 
dealing in detail with hotels. To be the author of such a 
guide, as well as of ‘‘ The Grand Babylon Hotel ’’ would be 
almost the next best thing to being the author of ‘‘ The 
Shropshire Lad ’’ and an edition of Manilius. 


GEORGE RYLANDS. 


A CHAPTER OF INDIGNITIES 
The Germans at Versailles. By VICTOR ScHIFF. With Contribu- 
tions by OTTO LANDSBERG, HERMANN MULLER, and FRIEDRICH 
STAMPFER. Translated by GEOFFREY DUNLOP. (Williams & 
Norgate. 7s. 6d.) 


HERR ScHIFF describes how the German delegation at 
Versailles endeavoured to negotiate with the Entente 
Powers, how they were refused permission, how the Con- 
vention at Weimar empowered them to sign, and in what 
circumstances they did so. His book is, therefore, a con- 
tribution to contemporary history, and, though brief, is 
quite reliable. I can discover in it no misstatement, no 
distortion of the natural sequence of events ; his quotations 
from German State papers are accurate and inserted in 
their proper chronological order. But although Herr Schiff 
has written an historical narrative, his book is more a 
personal memoir, illustrated by documents, than a history 
proper. He is merely accurate when he describes events ; 
he is almost moving when he describes the feelings of those 
who took part in them. The book is really too brief to be 
made a starting point for discussing the Versailles Treaty, 
or for inquiring why no negotiations were allowed, or 
whether it would have been possible to make the German 
counter-proposals the basis of an agreed settlement. The 
book does, however, provoke reflection on other questions, 
for it is hard to believe that anybody can read Herr Schiff’s 
description of the indignities which he and his colleagues 
endured without wondering why, almost for the first time 
in the history of Europe, every military courtesy, every 
amenity of diplomatic intercourse, was then disregarded. 
It has always been the custom amongst military men to treat 
an enemy who comes into your lines with friendship and 
courtesy ; even Napoleon’s generals observed this rule, and 
they, heaven knows, were ill-mannered enough. Few people 
realize how completely the rule was disregarded in 1919; 
and those who have any knowledge of the customs of war 
ought certainly to inform themselves by reading Herr 
Schiff’s book. The incident of the French major who forbade 
French soldiers to assist the German delegation with their 
luggage is typical (page 57). But these incidents, though 
disgraceful, were trivial when compared to the extraordinary 
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breaches of diplomatic courtesy on which the Entente 
authorities prided themselves. To imprison a peace delega- 
tion, as the Germans were imprisoned, was almost without 
precedent. It was occasionally done by some of the worst 
and most ferocious viziers at Constantinople during the six- 
teenth century ; but, even in those days, the practice was 
regarded with abhorrence by all European statesmen. I 
know of no instance of retaliatory action. Yet these things 
were done, naturally and as a matter of course, in the year 
1919, and nobody seemed to think them disgusting. Herr 
Schiff’s narrative is an awkward reminder that our acquisi- 
tions in morals are rather precariously held. 

It might be urged, by way of explanation, that, with the 
exception of the Italians and Japanese, the Allied Premiers, 
who were responsible for these outrages, had never heard of 
the traditions which they set aside. It is a melancholy fact 
that the military and naval commanders of the Allies have 
no very good record in the matter, and for them there is no 
excuse. Admiral Beatty, for instance, allowed a portrait 
painter to draw a picture of Admiral von Meurer in the after 
cabin of the ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth,’’ discussing how the German 
ships should be surrendered. 

I have dwelt, at some length, upon this disregard of 
civilized procedure, because it seems to me that the military 
and diplomatic courtesies of our ancestors served a very 
practical purpose. Polite intercourse between two rival 
commanders has eliminated many foolish clauses from an 
armistice: presumably the immunity and freedom of peace 
delegations is a means for enabling the diplomatic represen- 
tatives of Powers at war to discuss delicate and difficult 
questions dispassionately and calmly. The Allies disre- 
garded these old rules to their own hurt ; for if tradition had 
been respected, official intercourse between Germany and 
the Allies would have begun almost as soon as the guns 
had ceased firing. This, in itself, would not have protected 
Europe against all the misfortunes of the last twelve years ; 
but it would have been an immense practical advantage. 

A. C. BELL. 
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MONEY IN PARIS 


Almost under the shadow of the Colonne 
Vendéme, and hard by the Opéra and the 
Rue de Rivoli, is the Paris office of the West- 
minster Foreign Bank. Whether on pleasure 
or business bent, English-speaking visitors are 
often thankful for some such centre to which 
they can turn for guidance and information 
upon exchange and banking matters. That 
English ways are understood here is assured 
by the presence of a resident English Director, 
Manager, and Sub-Manager, and travellers 
are invited to avail themselves of the 
help that is readily given 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
Westminster Foreign Bank, 22 Place Vendéme, Paris 
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A WORLD APART 


The Collected Poems of Edith Sitwell. (Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 


CONTEMPORARY criticism of a poet has a tendency to take his 
faults seriously. This gives it, at the moment, an advan- 
tage over him, though in fifty years the case is altered. And 
Miss Sitwell’s poetry offers a fair target to the fault-hunter. 
It is, in the first place, a world apart, certainly beautiful 
and self-consistent, but resembling common experience, or 
what we call reality, only here and there. This world is 
the creation of memory and sincere feeling, not an intel- 
lectual structure, nor an unpoetical attempt to astound ; 
but without lucidity feeling is useless, and sound is a 
tinkling cymbal—an irritation of the ear. Miss Sitwell is 
careless of lucidity ; her poems are often difficult to follow, 
and over a long course the difficulty is greatly aggravated 
by their want of outline. The reader is fatigued by two 
puzzles at once, the puzzle of realizing the emotional content 
of the poem, and of feeling the shape of it ; he finds himself 
whirling in mazes of heat and fruit, bewildered, and dizzy 
for the ground. Nor is he much consoled by the recurrence 
of jangling hair, goatish waves, butter-yellow whining dew, 
and other epithets full of significance for Miss Sitwell, but 
which in the common reader it may perhaps be no very 
cynical asperity to consider inappropriate. 

And the vision, when clear, is scarcely for all markets. 
It is a country world, luxuriant and overgrown, where ‘‘ the 
Sun, that blackamoor,’’ presides in his hotness over a con- 
tinual ripening of fruits. And in these country places the 
rustic nymphs, plumed Amazons, gorgeous extravagant 
figures walking on the crags and by the waterfalls, seem 
the celestial fauna of an Elizabethan legend or traveller’s 
tale. Death figures with Elizabethan earthiness ; and such 
a poem, for example, as ‘‘ Metamorphosis,’’ has a turbid 
grandeur, not human exactly, reminding one of Chapman 
here and there. 

But if Miss Sitwell’s manner is traditional, her vision is 
profoundly strange ; it is, indeed, so strange, so new, and 
the outlines between scene and scene are so imperfect, that 
they blend into a continuous dream, rather than presenting 
themselves as a series of distinct poems. The sense of dreamy 
continuity is increased by Miss Sitwell’s use of repetition, 
lavish enough to be tiresome in a number of poems con- 
sidered as distinct, but natural in a changing vision of the 
universe. The form of the Sleeping Beauty best answers 
this feeling. The story is an almost invisible thread, though 
there are pretty things suspended from it: the second 
lullaby, for instance, with its lovely slow monotony of sound. 
But through every change of movement the mood preserves 
a unity ; and almost all Miss Sitwell’s poems would read as 
smoothly if they were printed as one. 

But even in this strange poetry there are human chords, 
which remain and echo in the memory when other sounds 
have ebbed away. They well up here and there with a gush 
of pure beauty, of pure happiness, possible only to an art 
untouched by reflection or nobility or any of the mixed 
virtues of the mind. Miss Sitwell’s heaven is in the past; 
it is ‘‘ the heaven childish eyes can see,’’ whose beauty, to 
the backward glance, is its mere emptiness of the usual 
content of life. Experience, in that remembered heaven, 
slips from the heart :— 


“And the birds shining in the dark of forests 
Forget the grief of Philomela, knowing 
Only her youth, forgetting all the darkness.”’ 


These moments will outlast the exuberant vegetation and 
the maze of heat. At their approach, Miss Sitwell’s style 
takes on a negative quality, a crystal blankness, from which 
the image looks up exquisitely clear; it fills the mind, not 
merely with delight but wonder, that a word here and there, 
so simple, should have this power of evocation :— 


‘* But here in this unknown and flashing summer weather 
We walk among the bosquets, once more young 
And lovely now that we may walk together... 
Oh, the strange people... 
The young mammas, with shadows lengthening 
Into great birds that sing among the gardens 
Songs from some far-off land,—the distant music!” 


K. Joun. 
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ITALIAN FOREIGN POLICY 


The Expansion of Italy. (Faber & Faber. 
15s.) 


By LwIGI VILLARI. 


SIGNOR VILLARI’s latest book is a study of Italian foreign 
policy. Its title implies a nineteenth-century conception of 
the theme, and the whole treatment shows an alarming im- 
perviousness to the existence of any later developments in 
the theory of international politics. Patriotism is the highest 
ideal, support in war the firmest basis for friendship in 
peace and the justification for infinite claims on the grati- 
tude of former allies. The expansion of Italy is an ideal 
which should not only be served by all true Italians, but 
respected by the world at large; though as a matter of 
fact the rest of the world has, from the Peace Conference 
onwards, been united to deprive Italy of her just rewards, to 
thwart her legitimate aspirations, and to put sinister inter- 
pretations on her most innocent actions. There is some- 
thing ominous about this persecution-mania. 

Curiously enough, her neighbours, whom the casual 
observer might take to be actuated by very similar motives, 
are ‘‘inspired with excessive Imperialism and Chauvinism 
which make them desire to extend their frontiers in all 
directions to an unlimited extent at the expense of all their 
neighbours."’ Curiously, too, the same actions which within 
the borders of Italy are not only justified but essential for 
the consolidation of the Italian State, when performed by 
other Governments, particularly at the expense of Italians, 
deserve bitter reproach or scathing condemnation. The 
Italianization of the Alto Adige and Venezia Giulia was 
necessary in order to undo the effects of the Germanization 
and ‘‘ Slavicization’’ of these areas by Austria-Hungary 
and to counteract foreign propaganda ; an object which does 
not seem to have required such drastic measures in some 
other countries which possess German minorities. But the 
French naturalization policy in Tunis is an intolerable 
attempt to weaken the national sentiments of the Italian 
community there, while Yugoslav policy with regard to 
minorities is dismissed in a contemptuous reference to ‘‘ the 
methods now employed in Macedonia and elsewhere.” 

This blindness to the existence of any interests deserving 
consideration outside those of Italian nationalism is serious 
enough, even when all allowances have been made for 
Italy’s unfortunate position as the player whose oppor- 
tunities to take part in the game of international grab 
came just at the moment when the others decided to change 
the rules. Her scepticism towards the new theories of 
international co-operation is explicable and even excusable ; 
but a more alarming feature of this book is the unconscious 
incomprehension of all that the League of Nations means. 
Italy, we are not allowed to forget, did not receive a 
colonial mandate ; nevertheless, she is doing her best with 
what oversea possessions she has. How? By training 
native troops and granting large concessions, in North 
Africa for Italian settlement, in East Africa for the develop- 
ment of plantations. If Signor Villari has ever heard of 
the well-being and development of native populations in 
connection with mandated territories, he gives no indica- 
tion of it here. He goes even further when he implies that 
the Conference of Ambassadors—which, incidentally, did not 
allocate the mandates—in its notorious note assigning to 
Italy a special position as regards Albania, tacitly conferred 
on her an *‘ A” mandate for that country in order ‘‘ to take 
such measures as she deemed fit to consolidate the country 
and improve its economic conditions.’”’ He does not appear, 
again, to have heard of the word ‘trust’ in this connec- 
tion. The Treaties of Tirana—the second of which is pre- 
posterously modelled on an Anglo-Portuguese-Dutch Treaty 
of 1703!—are said to ‘‘ define with regard to Albania the 
general obligations which all States members of the League 
of Nations are supposed to undertake in case any other 
member State should be the victim of aggression.’’ But they 
entirely ignore the need for previous authorization by the 
League Council which is admitted in the Ambassadors’ note 
itself, and is now included in some form or other in practic- 
ally all the regional agreements concluded between members 
of the League. 

Signor Villari would 
phrases 


doubtless retort that the new 
merely cover ambitions and desires as old as 
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history, and claim credit for his realist interpretation of 
them. All he has really done is to give a striking demonstra- 
tion of the possibility, even in 1930, of the complete isolation 
of a great European Power from contact with the whole 
trend of contemporary thought. Lucy Marr. 


A MODERN EPIC 


James Joyce’s ‘‘ Ulysses.” By STUART GILBERT. 
Faber. 21s.) 
Anna Livia Plurabelle. By JAMES Joyce. (Faber & Faber. 1s.) 


(Faber & 


‘‘ ULysses *’ seems likely to remain for some time a work 
which defies a moderate examination. Owing to the com- 
bined enthusiasm of the Censor and the Customs for public 
morals, probably not more than five hundred copies have 
found a home in England, and no doubt the majority of 
those who condemn it on grounds of obscenity and blas- 
phemy have only the Censor’s verdict to support their 
views. To be quite fair, a large number of Joyce ‘‘ fans" 
(but all these have read ‘‘ Ulysses *’) find it difficult to season 
their praise with reasoned argument. It appears to be 
simply a question of faith. Therefore any book which tends 
to lift ‘‘ Ulysses’ out of the mists of fanaticism, and to 
present it in the light of critical analysis as a serious work 
of art, is deserving of every attention. And this is especially 
true of Mr. Gilbert’s study since he had the ‘ assistance 
and encouragement’ of Mr. Joyce himself. 

Mr. Gilbert has divided his book into two parts. In the 
first he discusses the narrative, the difficulties of the rhythm 
and the importance of the recurring motifs. In the second 
part he gives a detailed exposition of the ‘‘ episodes '’ show- 
ing the close relation they bear to the corresponding adven- 
tures of Homer’s hero, with fairly comprehensive extracts 
from Mr. Joyce’s work. ‘ Ulysses,"’ like the Odyssey, is an 
epic—the epic of a Jewish advertisement-canvasser in 
Dublin ; and the wanderer returns to his Penelope at the 
end of a day as crowded with experience as the ten years 
of the wily Greek. The ‘‘ plot,’’ once it is clear to the 
reader (the key to ‘‘ Ulysses,’’ as M. Valery Larbaud has 
remarked, is plain to see on its title-page: the name 
‘* Ulysses ’’) that Leopold Bloom is the modern counterpart 
of the ancient hero, presents no difficulties. Mr. Gilbert 
insists rather too much on drawing an exact resemblance 
not only between the corresponding episodes of ‘* Ulysses "’ 
and the Odyssey, but in discovering the use of Homeric 
words, phrases, and allusions in Mr. Joyce’s book which, 
although they help to clarify the context, do not seem to 
merit the significance he attaches to them. It has always 
been the opinion of the present reviewer that association of 
ideas and allusion are naturally part of Mr. Joyce's style, 
and that to emphasize this technique as peculiar to him is 
to make obvious the obvious. 

The only fault to find with this study of ‘‘ Ulysses”’ is 
that Mr. Gilbert is too ready to unearth buried treasure. In 
his interpretation of the Circe (Walpurgisnacht) episode he 
writes :— 

‘One of the most interesting aspects of this episode, as 
engrossing as the pursuit of clues in a well-knit detective 
story, is the detection of the thing, word, or thought whence 
the hallucination has grown.” 

We are informed of the ‘‘ Waste Land ”’ that for a proper 
appreciation of its esthetic value it is essential to be con- 
versant with the hidden quotations and obscure references 
which occur in it ; and yet the beauty of the ‘‘ Waste Land,”’ 
considered simply as a poem, is in no way enhanced and 
may even be diminished by too scholarly a research (by the 
reader) after original sources. One is apt to lose one’s 
enjoyment of the esthetic in the thrill of detection. The 
same can be said of Mr. Gilbert’s ‘‘ Ulysses.’” One cannot 
help feeling that he is at times so much concerned to spot 
the murderer that he strains the reader’s credulity in his 
rather slender clues to breaking-point. 

But this is the only adverse criticism that can be made 
of an otherwise admirable and important study. The 
common reader, used to the post-James school of realistic 
literature, will naturally be bewildered by the apparently 
abrupt transition effected by ‘‘ Ulysses ’’; and this book in 
which Mr. Joyce’s method, style, and esthetic are so 
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patiently and carefully discussed must do much to give his 
work a more sympathetic attention in England than it has 
hitherto received. On the ‘obscenity and blasphemy " 
Mr. Gilbert is particularly clear-headed. Concerning the 
‘complex *’ of the reading public on this subject it is not 
out of place to mention that ‘‘ Ulysses *’ was first published 
as a complete work in 1922, long before the unending stream 
of ‘‘ outspoken "’ war books had begun at first to astonish 
and then to bore. It seems fairly safe now to surmise that 
the uproar which greeted Mr. Joyce’s work was in truth 
directed against the difficulties and obscurities of the style 
rather than its alleged pornography. But since one reads 
(with surprise and indignation) that even Proust is not to 
be acquitted on this charge, it would seem vain to hope for 
any immediate lifting of the censorial ban on ‘‘ Ulysses.” 

‘* Anna Livia Plurabelle *’ is an extract, complete in itself, 
from Mr. Joyce’s new ‘‘ Work in Progress.”’ It is useless to 
advise anyone at present unacquainted with ‘‘ Ulysses ’’ to 
read this little book. One imagines that its stylistic en- 
tanglements for the uninitiated are insuperable. But for 
those interested in the new school of literature this sparkling 
picture of the Dublin river will be a justification (if justi- 
fication be needed) of the author’s triumphant progress. 
The gossip of a couple of washerwomen, meandering, almost 
continually onomatopeic, apparently formless, invokes with 
surprising beauty the ‘ hitherandthithering waters of” 
the Liffey. There are a few differences of the text of this 
extract and the text as it was published in “ transition,” 
but it is only fair to admit that the printers of Mr. Joyce's 
work have even greater difficulties to overcome than the 


public. R. P. F. STRACHEY. 


DETECTIVE STORIES 

Murder on the Palisades. By WILL LEVINREW. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Documents in the Case. By DOROTHY SAYERS and ROBERT 
EUSTACE. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 

Burglars in Bucks. By G. D. H. COLE. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 

The Crystal Beads Murder. By ANNIE HAYNES. (Lane. 7s. 6d.) 

Murder off Broadway. By LEONARD FALKNER. (Hamilton. 
7s, 6d.) 

The Subtle Trail. By JoSEPH GOLLOMB. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

The Case Books of X 37. By Mason A. T. DAWSON. (Richards 
Press, 7s, 6d.) 


(Gollancz. 


Every genuine member of the great and increasing band of 
crime story enthusiasts has the right to feel aggrieved if an 
author does not play fair, for the rules of the game are 
simple. I, for instance, demand that the clues shall be put 
before me directly the detective discovers them, not produced 
at the last minute like rabbits from a hat. I demand also 
that I shall have the opportunity of getting to know the 
criminal—perhaps even to like him—in order that I may 
judge his character and take some interest in his ultimate 
undoing. I do not object to a crime investigator, such as 
Dr. Thorndyke, having expert knowledge beyond my ken, 
but I ask that he be not miserly with it. Professor Brierly, 
the crime investigator in ‘‘ Murder on the Palisades,’’ who 
is described by the publisher as ‘‘ Dr. Thorndyke’s rival,” 
fulfils my first and last conditions, but he accords me no 
insight into the characters of those amongst whom the mur- 
derer must be sought. The doomed Manx family is only 
a group of shadows flickering round the vivid figures of 
the Professor and his assistants. In spite of the reputed 
hectoring and bullying methods of the American police 
force, its members, judging by Mr. Will Levinrew, seem 
to allow the amateur investigator to ride rough-shod over 
them to an extent undreamed of in our philosophy. Per- 
sonally, I should describe Professor Brierly as a follower of 
Mr. Philo Vance, rather than a rival of Dr. Thorndyke, 
for he has the same tendency to lecture the police and the 
same deplorable habit of allowing a succession of murders 
to occur before he sees fit to name the criminal whom he 
has suspected from the beginning. 

In ‘‘ The Documents in the Case ’’ we have the reverse 
side of the medal. Here nothing is concealed from the 
reader. Each of the characters is revealed in a series of 
letters and statements which work up to a dramatic climax, 
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entirely satisfying from an intellectual and detective point 
of view. The interest of the story lies not so much in the 
actual crime, but in the analysis of character, the building 
up of background and the genesis of motive, all leading 
inevitably to the end of poor Mr. Harrison, gatherer of 
strange fungi and painter of weak water-colours. I look 
forward to meeting again the sardonic humour of Mr. 
Munting whose love letters were not the least enjoyable 
part of the book. 

Mr. G. D. H. Cole has earned fame as a spinner of 
mysteries, but his ‘“‘ Burglars in Bucks” is a little dis- 
appointing, although it was a pleasure to meet the gay and 
irresponsible Blatchington once again—he, too, has a pretty 
epistolary style. Mr. Cole’s red herrings, however, are 
rather too odoriferous, and the solution to the mystery of 
the Pallant emeralds a little too obvious for the hardened 
reader. In ‘‘ The Crystal Beads Murder,” a conscientious 
piece of work, painstaking and humourless, Miss Annie 
Haynes does not take us behind the scenes sufficiently often 
to interest us in the players. ‘‘ Murder off Broadway ”’ 
is an attempt at something new in detective fiction. 
An art connoisseur becomes mixed up in the murder of a 
famous actress, and sets out to track down the criminal by 
the method which he has successfully employed in identify- 
ing works of art. Of course he lives up to his reputation 
for infallibility, and his explanation of his methods is inter- 
esting and, to a certain extent, convincing. ‘‘ The Subtle 
Trail,’’ though described as ‘‘ a detective story " is, frankly, 
a ‘ shocker,”’ highly coloured, lurid, and gloriously impos- 
sible, but I admit that I read it to the end. ‘‘ The Case Books 
of X 37,’ purports to contain summaries of cases which 
came within the purview of a police officer of experience. 
The detached treatment, the absence of adjectives and 
dramatic intention make these jottings curiously convincing. 

MARIORIE TOWERS. 


BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 


MRS. CULBERTSON’S “MYSTERY” 
PROBLEM (1.) 


NE of the most interesting exercises in bidding at Con- 

tract that has so far been devised is the ‘* mystery ” 

problem that was set by Mrs. Culbertson (a prospective 
member of America’s International Bridge Four) for the 
benefit of the readers of the BrripGE WorLD. It admirably 
exemplifies, not only the part that inference plays in bidding, 
but the importance of an effective system—a system which 
will enable the two partners at the table to draw the correct 
inferences from one another's calls. 


The ‘‘ mystery ’’ hand was bid as follows :— 
South West North East 
ist Round 1 Club 1 Diamond 2 Hearts Never Bids 
2nd Round 2 No-Trumps Pass 3 Spades 
3rd Round 4 Spades Pass 5 Diamonds 
4th Round 6 Spades Pass 7 Clubs 


West led the King of Diamonds to the first trick. What are 
the cards held by North and South? 

It is assumed: (1) that both players are playing the 
‘‘ forcing system *’; (2) that each bid is the best bid possible, 
and (in Mrs. Culbertson’s words) ‘offers a specific clue 
which is logically related to the content of the hand and 
bidding situation.” 

At first blush, it would seem impossible to determine 
correctly the holdings of North and South merely from the 
bids made and from West’s opening lead. The answer to 
the sceptic, however, is that some eighty solvers sent in 
hands which were very near to that visualized by the com- 
poser of the problem. To my mind, this affords strong 
proof of the accuracy and coherence of the ‘‘forcing system.”’ 

Let us see now how the answer to the problem is reached. 

(1) First round bidding.—South’s opening bid (One 
Club) shows at least two and a half honour tricks in two 
suits and four cards or more in the trump suit. South may 
hold, for example, Clubs A, K, x, x, and an outside King, 
or, say, Clubs A, Q, x, x, x, and an outside Ace. North's 
take-out into Two Hearts is a forcing bid ; it shows that he 
holds at least about three honour tricks. It shows, also, that 
Hearts is his long suit, though not necessarily his strongest 
one. We can also assume, of course, that North’s strength 
lies in Hearts and Spades, as Clubs have been bid by South 
and over-called by West with Diamonds. 
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(2) Second round.—South’s Two No-Trump bid is (as | 
have already explained in these columns) a minimum 
response to the Two Heart bid made by North, and shows 
that he (South) has already called the full value of his 
hand. But as South could, alternatively, have called Three 
Clubs, his Two No-Trump suggests a probable stopper in 
Diamonds. This is most likely Diamonds Q, x, x, or 
Diamonds J, x, x, x, as otherwise, i.e., if South holds 
Ace of Diamonds, West’s call of One Diamond on King, 
Queen, would hardly have been justified. 

Finally, we can infer that South has not more than 
three small Hearts, or otherwise he would have raised his 
partner’s Two Hearts to Three. 

North now calls Three Spades. He has probably not 
more than four cards in his suit (or otherwise his bid would 
have been Two Spades on the first round) and, therefore, 
it is — by top honours, i.e., by A, Q; K, Q, 10, or 
A, J, 10. 

Let us now picture in our own minds the contents of the 
hands, so far as our present information goes. 

Either the holdings of North and South are as follows :— 

# A Q-x-x (not more than four) 
© ® : or AJ 10x 
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Next week I will analyze the bidding of the third and 
fourth rounds and will show how the respective holdings of 
North and South are finally arrived at. I should add, by 
the way, that the analysis is not mine, but Mrs. Culbertson’s, 
and it is reproduced, by permission, from the BRIDGE WorRLD 
for last November. 


RECENT GRAMOPHONE 
RECORDS 


CotumsiA have continued their praiseworthy task of 
recording ‘‘ The Forty-eight’ of Bach with a set of Eight 
Preludes and Fugues (numbers 10 to 17) meticulously played 
by Evlyn Howard-Jones (four 12-in. records, LX35-8, in 
album). Contrapuntal writing on the pianoforte presents 
peculiar difficulties to the recording machine, as the bass 
must always be clearly defined and yet lacks the harmonic 
implications which help our ear to detect it. This problem, 
though, has been successfully mastered in this instance, and 
the records are unusually clear and lucid. The pianist has 
wisely refrained from making points, and his subtle and 
restrained performance leaves the music to speak for itself. 
The admirable analytical notes issued with the album are, 
for once, by a real scholar, Mr. J. A. Fuller-Maitland. 
The records of Schumann’s ‘“‘ Carnival ’’ are less satis- 
factory (Columbia, three 12-in. records, LX32-34). The 
recording is excessively resonant, and this, combined with 
Godowsky’s over-impetuous performance, leaves a jumbled 
impression. This type of interpretation might quite possibly 
come off in a concert-hall, but a mechanical medium 
definitely demands a different angle of approach. I make no 
apology for returning again to the subject of present-day 
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greater strength from improved 
construction; slower wear due 
to super-quality tread rubber ; 
more safety because they grip 
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And we back these claims by 
a definite Insurance against all 
tyre damage beyond the user’s 
control. That is what the red 
ring means. 
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piano-recording. It is true that the banjo quality has been 
eliminated, but that is no reason why we should be given 
hints of the celesta, glockenspiel, or even hand-bell. As the 
problem of reducing the resonance cannot offer the same 
difficulty as that of increasing it, let us hope that future 
piano-records will sound as if they were played in civilized 
surroundings rather than in a deserted barracks. 

Bruno Walter and the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
have recorded ‘‘The Dance of the Seven Veils,’’ from 
Strauss’s ‘‘ Salome "’ (Columbia, 12-in., LX39). It is difficult 
to analyze one’s reactions to this music. In spite of its 
blatant tawdriness there is no denying its extreme effective- 
ness even when divorced from the stage action. The snatches 
of Viennese waltz, which look so incongruous on paper, 
actually add to the force of the music and have something of 
the quality of Beardsley’s deliberate anachronisms (though 
in Strauss’s case, they are, of course, unconscious). Strauss 
has never, to my mind, been at all successful in conveying 
the more normal and reputable emotions. His sweetly 
simple moments have the maudlin sentimentality of the 
reformed rake who cries at the voice of a chorister. But in 
‘* Salome ” and “ Electra,’’ his two finest works, he conveys 
the neurasthenia and sadism of the librettogs with extra- 
ordinary force and skill, and the banality of much of the 
material is transformed by the nervous energy of its treat- 
ment and, in particular, by the highly personal orchestra- 
tion. Not even the richness of the scoring can persuade one 
that there is any real emotion behind the noisy love scene 
from ‘‘ Feursnot."’ The performance though, by the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Robert Heger, is a fine one 
(H.M.V., 12-in., C1841). 

While on the subject of Strauss, I should like to men- 
tion Eric Coates’s Symphonic Rhapsody based on Rodgers’ 
well-known tune ‘“‘ With a Song in My Heart.’’ This 
extremely able fantasia provides an amusing, though no 
doubt unconscious, comment on Straussian methods 
(Columbia, 12-in., DX63). 

H.M.V. issue a finely recorded performance of Brahms’s 
3rd Symphony, played by the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra under Stokowski (five 12-in. records, D1769-73). 
The tempi are at times a little deliberate, and the third 
movement has none of the lightness which is necessary if 
there is to be any emotional contrast in the work. With a 
sort of anti-hedonism Stokowski seems to have aimed at 
extracting the last drop of depression from any given 
moment without thought for the morrow. The result is an 
impression of rather facile gloom ; one, it must be admitted, 
that Brahms'’s music sometimes lends itself to. There is 
an occasional touch of ‘‘shadow boxing’ about his 
emotional struggles. 

The ballet-music from Gluck’s ‘‘ Orpheus’”’ has been 
exquisitely played by the Orchestre Symphonique of Paris ; 
solo flute by M. Moyse. A cut-down version of this was 
heard on the last side of the Toscanini Haffner Symphony 
records, but this version is complete (Columbia, 12-in., 
DX60). It is interesting to notice the distinctively French 
type of flute tone, partly due to the metal flute, partly to 
the deliberately vibrato production. Columbia have now 
finished their issue of Glazunov’s ‘‘ Seasons ’”’ ballet. These 
are a good set of records, but hardly Glazunov at his best. 

Auber’s pleasantly absurd ‘‘ Bronze Horse "’ overture is 
well played by the Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra under 
Sir Dan Godfrey (Columbia, 12-in., DX69). Apart from his 
great gift for nimble melody Auber was master of the 
pause, and realized to the full the sense of pleasurable ex- 
citement that sheer silence alone can convey. The fact that 
after his pauses he usually repeats the same tune in the 
same key is beside the point. The effect has been made. 

The delightful suite from ‘‘ The Good-humoured Ladies *’ 
(Scarlatti, arranged by Tommasini) has been issued by 
Decca in two 12-in. records (K521-2), conducted by Julian 
Clifford. The tempi are, for the most part, more deliberate 
than those adopted by the ballet. The exquisite B minor 
sonata (which ballet-lovers will remember as the solo noc- 
turne danced by Tchernicheva) is here heard complete 
instead of in the form shortened for stage purposes. 

It is so rarely that violinists record anything outside 
their encore reperwire that one is pleasantly surprised to 
receive records of Bartok and Bloch. The Bartok record is 
a charming suite of Hungarian folk-tunes arranged for 
violin and piano by Szigeti, who plays them to the accom- 
paniment of the composer (Columbia, 12-in., LX31). The 
Bloch record is an extremely interesting improvisation, 
‘“‘Nigun,” from ‘‘ Baal Shem,’’ played with intensity by 
Leon Zighera, accompanied by Leslie Heward (Decca, 10-in., 
M144). Bloch is at his best in his rhapsodical and proudly 
Hebraic style of which this is a fine example. 

CONSTANT LAMBERT. 
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MOTORING 


THE 1930 FRAZER NASH 


HE Frazer Nash has now sown its wild oats and 
[ become a grown-up motor-car. Its ancestry dates back 
to 1910, when Godfrey and Nash built the first G.N. 
cyclecar in their back garden. To most people the G.N. 
means nothing more than a ramshackle contraption which 
can be bought for £10 or less, and which has just the one 
saving grace that it goes ; but others will remember that in 
its heyday soon after the war as many as eighty-eight cars 
were turned out in a week and sold for nearly £300 apiece. 
It was originally a chain-driven car, and the introduction 
in 1923 of the shaft-drive sounded its death-knell. However, 
Nash remained faithful to the chains, and, after an inter- 
mediate period of Frazer Nash-G.N.s, produced in 1924 the 
first Frazer Nash car, with a four-cylinder engine known 
as the ‘“‘ Pluspower."’ The general layout of these cars was 
a vast improvement on the old G.N.s, and several are still 
treasured by undergraduates and others whose enthusiasm 
is greater than their means. In 1925 the ‘‘ Anzani ’’ engine 
was substituted for the ‘‘ Pluspower,”’ and was retained 
until 1930, when the new overhead valve model was brought 
out. This ‘‘ Anzani’’ was another of the Eighth Wonders 
of the World. Originally designed as a woolly engine for 
a touring car, it was found to be capable of developing 
power in excess of many engines of far more ambitious con- 
struction, and could pull the Frazer Nash along at a good 
eighty m.p.h. or more. However, while other manufacturers 
were concerning themselves with comfort, the makers of the 
Frazer Nash were content to rely too much on the per- 
formance of their car, so that their customers were almost 
entirely recruited from former G.N. owners to whom 
pneumatic cushions were the last word in ‘‘ de luxe,”’ and 
young men to whom the competition side of motoring was 
the only side worth worrying about. Thus the average 
motorist thinks of the Frazer Nash as nothing more than 
a glorified edition of its prototype the G.N., and in so far as 
Man is a glorified edition of the Ape he is right; but the 
G.N. is as far removed from the new Frazer Nash as 
‘* Consul ’’ from ‘‘ Jix."’ 

Although technically still a ‘‘sports’’ car, the 1930 
Frazer Nash should be a most attractive vehicle to anyone 
who frequently makes long journeys. It is the simplest thing 
to drive imaginable. The dog-clutch engagement makes 
gear changing absurdly easy, and, having plenty of castor, 
the car practically steers itself; its speed and acceleration, 
too, are famous, particularly the latter, thanks to the chains 
which give a direct drive in every gear. Indeed, I find it 
hard to discover any fault in this method of transmission. 
If top is slightly noisier than on most cars, the intermediate 
gears are much quieter—surely ample compensation now 
that the roads are so infested with traffic. The chain-drive 
has, of course, been vastly improved since the old G.N. days, 
when it was even possible to engage two gears at once with 
disastrous results, and it is now so sturdy that the most 
ham-handed driver will no longer be likely to damage a dog- 
clutch or to experience what was affectionately known to 
the old hands as ‘‘chain-trouble.’’ Finally, the whole 
paraphernalia is eaSy to get at if necessary, but otherwise 
discreet. 

Nor has the transmission alone received attention. The 
whole chassis has been lowered so that the centre of gravity 
is almost ideal: the front axle has been widened, and the 
steering lock increased ; the brakes are more powerful, the 
springing much smoother, and the clutch is now very light, 
thus eliminating one of the worst features of the older cars. 

The new four-cylinder overhead valve engine is very 
neat in appearance and, judging by such details as the 
fine size of its crankshaft, equally satisfactory within and 
likely to be able to stand any amount of “ flogging.’ Also 
it is silky when pulling at low revolutions—a quality rarely 
found in small sports engines. The carburettors and mag- 
neto are all on the same side and readily accessible. 

But it is when one turns to examine the new bodywork 
that one receives the most pleasant surprise. It is elegant 
but not pretentious, light but strong. Fabric has taken the 
place of aluminium, and the finish is excellent. Adjustable 
seats, pneumatic upholstery, a large door and greater width 
have combined to make it really comfortable, though three 
is the most that can reasonably be carried. The weather 
protection is perhaps not so good as it might be, especially 
as the gear and brake levers are out in the rain; but the 
general equipment leaves little to be desired, and the large 
electrically dipping headlamps should lighten the task of 
driving by night. 

RICHARD PLUNKET GREENE. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 
THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


SLUMP VIEWS—FRENCH GOLD—IMPERIAL 


which covered the face of the earth, the Stock Exchange 

is playing the part of Noah in the Ark. Just as Noah, 
we imagine, continually put his head out of the window 
to see whether there was any sign of the waters abating, 
so the Stock Exchange spends its time looking round for 
signs of the slump ending. The simile is not quite exact, 
because Noah employed a raven and a dove, which he did 
not attempt to influence, to search for the dry land, while 
the Stock Exchange has a flock of experts fluttering around 
and cooing softly without having first plucked the olive leaf 
of positive evidence. [Thus the Economic Department of 
the Federation of British Industries declares that ‘* we are 
approaching the bottom of the downward phase of the 
present cycle,’’ and the Harvard Economic Society is of 
opinion “ that the foundations for recovery have been laid 
and that the upturn, both in wholesale prices and activity, 
will soon be generally in evidence.’?] There is perhaps 
another flaw in the simile. The Stock Exchange is tem- 
peramentally more ‘ bullish *? than Noah and is continu- 
ally declaring, in a strong American accent, that ‘* we are 
bumping along the bottom.”” The New York Stock Ex- 
change, as we write, is cheerfully marking up common stock 
prices on the assumption that the bottom of the trade slump 
has been reached. We think that it is three or four months 
too soon, but the rise in wheat prices, following on the 
damage to crops by the drought in America and by the 
rain in Europe, has given the alert stockbroker something 
to watch. * ~ * 


Some New York operators, on the other hand, who 
want cheap money and more of it for Stock Exchange 
speculation, are disturbed by the outflow of gold, which has 
now reached a total of $53,000,000 since the present move- 
ment of gold from New York to Paris began. This is cause 
for congratulation in London, which has obtained a tem- 
porary respite from the French gold drain, but from the 
point of view of world trade there is nothing helpful in a 
movement of gold from one gold-hoarder to another. As Sir 
Henry Strakosch has pointed out in his recent memoran- 
dum, the United States and France have together sterilized 
gold to the value of £110 million, and, by so depriving the 
gold standard world of the possibility of increasing the 
amount of currency and credit needed for the exchange of 
its increased production, have unwittingly inflicted wide- 
spread trade depression. J. Henry Schréder & Company, 
in their last quarterly review, have elaborated his criticism 
of French monetary policy. “ A great financial centre,”’ 
they declare, ‘* is one that does not heap up gold and short- 
dated claims on foreign centres but provides borrowers 
freely with capital on terms that give the borrowers time 
to use it and make it fructify.”” Messrs. Schréder clearly 
explain that they impute no unworthy motives to the Bank 
of France and the ¥rench Treasury, and that the drain of 
gold to France is due to the fact that there is no real money 
market in Paris. They give the following instructive table 
of the growth in the resources and liabilities of the Bank 
of France :— 


I: we may liken the world slump in trade to the flood 


(In Million Pounds) 
July 5th, April 3rd, 
1929 1930 1930 
£295 £341 £356 
Assets 208 207 207 


July 3rd. 


Gold 
Foreign 
Total 503 563 
Note Circulation 523 577 591 
Deposits 142 110 
Total 701 


665 


* + 


The market capitalization of Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries at the highest prices of 1929 was £147,440,559, and 
to-day it is £71,078,479—a depreciation of over £76 million. 
The ordinary shares, which touched 45s. 6d. last year, are 
now quoted at 19s. 103d. Yet the Company, according to 


CHEMICAL—RUBBER—TIN 


the Chairman, is fully maintaining its 1929 rate of earn- 
ings. These figures imply that the market does not really 
believe what the Chairman tells his interviewers. This is 
a pity, and because the Company is of national importance 
we think it right to go into details. The market—to be 
candid—suspects that a capital profit of some £2,500,000, 
realized by Brunner Mond and transferred to Imperial 
Chemical by way of a dividend, has gone into the Imperial 
Chemical trading account in spite of the directors’ denials. 
The true explanation of the £2,500,000 mystery appeared 
in the Economist of August 2nd. It was there suggested 
that Imperial Chemical, confronted with a depreciation on 
its holdings of General Motors and other American shares 
which it had taken over from Nobel Industries at the 
market values ruling at the time of the amalgamation, 
utilized the £2,500,000 capital profit which Brunner Mond 
had realized (in selling some of its Allied Chemical shares 
and revaluing other investments) as a set-off against this 
depreciation. The capital profits of Brunner Mond could 
not be transferred to Imperial Chemical except by way of a 
dividend, but this dividend went to the investment account 
in the Imperial Chemical balance-sheet, not to the trading 
account, the ‘* book *”? depreciation on the investments 
being reduced to £983,347, which was amply covered by 
the visible reserves, If the Chairman’s remark about the 
rate of earnings this year is confirmed by the 1930 accounts 
the ordinary shares of Imperial Chemical will not then be 
quoted under par. But there is no disguising the fact that 
the market did not stomach the writing-up of Imperial 
Chemical assets in the last balance-sheet. 
* * * 

Spot rubber this week was quoted at 5 1-16d. per lb., 
and not many companies can produce at a cost under 5d. 
per Ib. The Rubber Growers’ Association is, however, 
making itself ridiculous by demanding ‘ compulsory 
restriction.” It is moved to this folly because the British- 
Dutch Liaison Committee came to the conclusion that “ it 
is impossible to devise any scheme of restriction on a volun- 
tary basis which can effectively meet the present critical 
situation.”? Stocks, in the opinion of the R.G.A., * will 
continue to accumulate to such an extent as to threaten 
the whole foundation of the industry. . . . Widespread dis- 
tress can only be avoided by the intervention of the 
Governments of rubber producing countries . . . for the 
regulation of the production or exportation of rubber.”? 
Why must official bodies of elderly gentlemen always be- 
come panicky? Mr. H. J. Welch, at the Malayalam Plan- 
tations meeting on July 30th, declared that the world pro- 
duction of rubber in the first half of this year had only 
been about 10,000 tons in excess of world absorption, and 
that the increase in visible stocks in this country and the 
U.S.A. had probably been balanced by decreases in stocks 
in the East, in quantities afloat, and in stocks of manu- 
factured rubber goods. The crisis, said Mr. Welch, will 
pass. Why, then, is there any need for panic legislation? 

* 7 7 


The Tin Producers’ Association is not so foolish. It 
knows that it cannot enforce its recommendations. It has 
already tried and scrapped two schemes of restriction of 
output, and is trying a third—a shut-down for two months 
from July, and a curtailment of 20 per cent. for the rest 
of the year. With the support it has obtained for this 
scheme, it hopes to keep 17,000 tons of tin in the ground. 
The estimated excess of supply over demand in the first 
half of the year was about 13,200 tens, visible supplies 
having increased by that amount. Tin is now quoted at 
£1862 per ton, against £312 in 1927. In the last trade 
depression—1921-2—it averaged over £160 per ton. The 
danger is that, even when consumption revives, the tin 
producing industry may be possessed of an excess capacity. 
Output without restriction may be over 200,000 tons a year : 
consumption without a trade slump cannot be much more 
than 180,000 tons. 








